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—Guarding and Guiding the destiny of Northern Labrador is the proud 
record of the Moravian Missions. 


As so many of the population are unable to attend in person (distance, 
and the principal means of livelihood—fishing—making it impossible), 
the Church Services each Sunday are broadcast, the morning Service 
in Eskimo and the afternoon in English. Thus, the Church is brought 
to them. 
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in Kasongo-Mumema 


A victory of major importance was won against malaria 

in 1951. Won at a region near Elizabethville in the 

Belgian Congo called Kasongo-Mumema. And this 

after the dry season, when the Sporozoite Index rises. 
Between 3rd September and 15th December, 1951, 

weekly distributions of the new drug, ‘Daraprim’, 

were made. The results speak for themselves : 
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*Daraprim’ is tasteless and On the 26th March 1952 the Index was still negative. 


well tolerated, and causes 


fo skin discoloration. It is Evidence of this kind shows the major role that ‘Daraprim’ 
tupplied as 25 mgm. tablets can play in suppressing malaria in a community. 

in packs of 6, 30, 250 

and 1000. 
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In the French Union, Tunisia and Morocco pyrimethamine is available 
under the trade name ‘ Malocide’. 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and Paki- 
stan, is a research and training centre for 
Christian workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and Eng- 
lish. Facilities are provided for the study 
of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, Musal- 
mani Gujerati, Musalmani Malayalam 
and Musalmani Tamil, in addition to 
Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1955 have 
been given in Northern, Southern and 
Western India, W. Pakistan and E. 
Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
also cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are’ available for 
Extension lectures in theological! colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MaRTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH U.P., Inpia. 
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a case for the 
MASS ERADICATION 


1OF ASCARIASIS 


Among indigenous populations in the tropics, ascariasis has 
always been a widespread cause of debility and ill-health. In 
young children, particularly, it is recognised as being an 
important factor in the etiology of malnutrition. 
Government medical authorities now have at their command 
in ‘Antepar’ a valuable means of control. 

Since its introduction some two years ago, the unique 
advantages of this product have established it as the ideal 
ascarifuge for large-scale treatment of tropical communities. 


‘ Antepar’ Elixir contains piperazine citrate equivalent to 500 mgm. 


piperazine per fluid drachm. 


Effective single-dose treatment 


Wide margin of safety 


® 

. 

© Low cost—approximately 5d. per adult treatment 

@ Pleasant to take—children readily accept the flavoured syrup 
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No purging, fasting, or special regimen required 
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If you are a Sunday School 
Teacher or a Christian Youth 
Worker you should read the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHRONICLE, 


which contains all the latest news 
and ideas in all aspects of Sunday 
School and Christian Youth work. 
Price 4d. every Thursday, from all 
newsagents. 


% If you do not already know of 
this helpful paper, send ls. 6d. 
to the Editor, ‘Sunday School 
Chronicle,’ at the address below, 
for the next four issues, post free. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE 
104-5 Newgate St., London, E.C.1 














The Church of England 


Zenana Missionary Society 
offers almost unlimited scope for 
PIONEER WORK 
among women and children in the East 
DOCTORS and SISTER-TUTORS 
URGENTLY NEEDED NOW 


Also teachers, nurses, health visitors, 
child welfare workers and evangelists. 
Young Christian women can find 
ample opportunities, as God calls them, 
to extend His work in the younger 
Churches, in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, and in Malaya among the 
Chinese Dispersion. 


HOME OFFICE NEEDS SECRETARY 
(under 35) 


for work in this country among young 
people. 


Please write for further information to : 


C.E.Z.M.S. 


Cromwell House, 104 Highgate Hill, London, N.6 























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 

A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 


other aspects of Islamic culture. 


of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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ENGLISH 
FOR 
AFRICANS 





BOOK ONE 
32 pages Is. 6d. 
BOOK TWO 
32 pages Is. 6d. 
BOOK THREE 
32 pages Is. 6d. 


NGLISH FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald 

Ridout and J. S. Ogunlesi, Adult 
Education Officer, Western Region, Nigeria. 
The series is made up of three simple work- 
books for teaching English to Africans who 
have learned to read and write a little in their 
own language. No previous knowledge of 
English is necessary. The books are so 
arranged that the learner can use them with- 
out the help of an instructor, and be sure of 
making progress on his own. In the first 
book, especially, everything is made self- 
«xplanatory. With the help of pictures and 
many repetitions, the learner will be able to 
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Please send me a copy of English for Africans, Book One 
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find out for himself the meaning of the 
sentences he has to read. Then, when he 
comes to the written work on the right-hand 
page, he will find that he has already met 
and understood the sentences that he has to 
write. He will find, in fact, that he can do 
the written work and do it correctly. By 
doing it he will, of course, be learning to 
write English correctly. He will get into the 
habit of writing correct English. All three 
books have a great many black-and-white 
drawings by African artists. Send for a copy 
of all three books, which are now ready, and 
see for yourself how easy they are to follow. 


To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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UNDER THE CROSS 
STUDIES IN THE CHURCH’S MISSION TODAY 
by JEAN FRASER 


This book is a study of what the Cross meant for Jesus and 
means for the Church. The Gospel committed to the Church 
is that of ‘the word of the Cross the power of God.’ The 
great task of the Church throughout the world has been to 
bring to men this message of the power of God to do for 
men what all the world’s religions have tried to do—to break 
the power of sin and reconcile men to God. Today the Church 
is increasingly aware that it cannot preach the Gospel to the 
world unless it shows forth in its own life the truth of the 
Word it preaches. 


8vo 104 pages Approx. 6s. net 


PRAYING FOR UNITY 
BOOK II—THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
by OLIVE WYON 


The second book in Dr Wyon’s valuable series on Praying for 
Unity. This book contains a cycle of prayers for the unity of 
the Church, gathered from many sources, and arranged round 
the festivals of the Christian Year. 


8vo 32 pages ls. 6d. net 


EARS TO HEAR 
LESSONS FROM THE CHINA MISSION 
by VICTOR E. W. HAYWARD 


In the first of a new and important series of Tracts for the 
Times, Mr Hayward, formerly Associate General Secretary of 
the National Christian Council of China, writes in a frank, 
informative and provocative manner of the vital lessons to be 
learned by the Church from the experiences of the China Mission, 


8vo 64 pages 2s. net 
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THE PASCHAL LAMB 
IS STILL SACRIFICED 


by the Levitical priesthood among the 
Jews of Ethiopia, who have’ remained 
isolated since the Queen of Sheba’s 
time and untouched by the develop- 
ments of modern Judaism. 

A leading Levitical priest is among 
converts from these practising. Old 
Testament Jews now in training at our 
mission station at Dabat to become 
(we pray) ‘able Ministers of the New 
Testament’ to their own people. 
PERMISSION TO OPEN A NEW STATION at 
Djenda has been granted by the 
Ethiopian Government, and accord- 
ingly there arises THE URGENT NEED FOR 
AN ADDITIONAL ORDAINED MISSIONARY 
(preferably married) and also for a 
LAY EVANGELIST with the practical gifts 
needed for pioneer work in an un- 
developed country. 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 
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couples. 

Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
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Some people think 


that they can’t support the Bible Society because of their commitments 
to their own Missionary Society ; but 


* the two belong together. The Bible Society exists to make available 
to the missionaries and indigenous Churches of all denominations 
THE Hoty SCRIPTURES IN THE VERNACULAR AT A PRICE THE POOREST 
CAN AFFORD. 


* on the field the relation, both in translation and distribution, is the 
closest possible : neither can get on without the other. 


* the Bible Society is wholly dependent on the Christian imagination 
and generous support Of people in the Churches for about £300,000 
each year—the gap between cost and returns from sales. 


YOU MAY BE INTERESTED AND INFORMED BUT IS YOUR NEIGHBOUR? 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


WHAT DOTH THE LORD REQUIRE OF US?! 


By CARL MICHALSON, Ph.D. 


—— Christian movement is defined by the conviction that meaning- 
ful life, hence history itself, is constituted by the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. When the story of God’s Lordship in Christ is told, all 
moments of time are drawn up into a coherence that transcends them 
and imparts to them their significance. Where this eventful meaning is 
conferred, a community is formed, a community that lives through 
its enjoyment and through its extension of the redemptive meaning to 
others. 

Western culture to-day is the frequently ungrateful child of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition. The significance which its own times 
have enjoyed is a borrowed significance. For the West has learned from 
the Biblical tradition that there is an ultimately meaningful life, a 
comprehensive plan in events. It has, however, repeatedly abstracted 
the credit from this tradition without reference to its capital and has 
then gone off to organize life around centres of meaning which rival 
the Christian coin. (To illustrate: the Marxian division of time into 
pre-history and history, with history beginning at the proletarian 
revolution, cf. Pandit Nehru’s address to the people of India on 
August 15, 1947, on the occasion of their liberation: “The appointed 
day has come. The turning point is past. History begins anew for us.’) 
The West has extracted structures of meaning from the meaningful 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the Study Commission on the Theological Basis of 
the Mission, held at Princeton Theological Seminary, U.S.A. 
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event of God’s presence and has applied the structures to the future 
without reference to the event of God’s presence, which is the Christian 
meaning. For that reason it strikes our western mentality as odd and 
arrogant when it hears the claims of Christianity that, apart from the 
saving deed of God, there is no history. 

Nihilism, therefore, looms as a powerful ally of the Christian move- 


ment to-day. It serves to remind mankind that the historical character - 


of human existence is not self-evident. From the perspective of this 
present age, life may be meaningless, hence despair is a possibility. 
The current though despairing revolt against all artificial meanings 
is a cultural event of great importance to the Church because it 
documents in a secular way the Christian conviction that meaning 
is not humanly apparent. As M. Albert Camus has said, ‘History only 
exists, in the final analysis, for God’ (The Rebel, p. 256), because only 
God could comprehend the totality of events. If God were dead, 
history would be impossible. 

To faith, however, history is divinely constituted. There is a ground 
of meaning and hence a source of history. When the story of God’s 
life in Christ is recited, history is born. All the successive events that 
comprise our life are constituted by ‘the fulness of time’ whose meaning 
is their co-inherence. Without this fulfilled event, our lives are simply 
process. With it they are purpose. Without it we live toward an am- 
biguous and uncertain future. With it we know at least that God is 
in our future and our future is in God. This hope makes history of 
process. 

History begins with this revelation, so that everything before this 
moment is pre-history. ‘From this moment onwards’ (Matt. 26: 64, 
Luke 22:69) our past becomes pre-history, our future is filled with 
purpose and our present already has within it the nutriment of the 
maturest hope. This is true not because we move through a chronology 
of events which God is believed to have created and one day will 
consummate. To say that is to allow the Christian way to yield to the 
derived and fabricated devices of its cultural step-child, philosophy 
of history. Rather, we have history because we live in the presence 
of the ‘I am’ in whom past, present and future are one (Rev. 1: 8, 
Rev. 22: 13). “We have been born anew to a living hope through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead’ (I Peter 1:3). Our 
pre-history, which was ‘the times of our ignorance’, the time when it 
was not known that Christ was the fulness of time, God now over- 
looks (Acts 17: 30-31). All things are now united in Christ. ‘In him 
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all things hold together’ (Col. 1: 17). He is the beginning and the end 
of all things, and he is ‘at hand’ (I Peter 4: 7, cf. Mk. 1, Eph. 1). 

The Christian history itself creates history. Here indeed is a history 
that repeats itself. Where the Word is, there is history. With the birth 
of meaning, moreover, community of meaning is created. It is very 
likely true, though it would be difficult to test, that there is no history 
where there is but a single individual. In any event the story of God’s 
saving deeds constitutes the Church as a community of believers. The 
community lives by its recollection simply because when the story is 
told the fulness of time is at hand. When the story is recited, faith 
is evoked, for faith is, as Luther said, ‘an acoustical affair’—it comes 
by hearing and hearing by the Word of God. When the story is enacted 
through the drama of baptism, one is incorporated into the living body 
of Christ. When it is enacted through the drama of the Lord’s Supper, 
the many are incorporated into each other and nourished by the real 
presence of the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Christ is the one loaf 
upon which the Church feeds and in feeding feels its oneness. But in 
the Lord’s Supper the Church breaks the loaf as Christ’s Body was 
broken for the world. The Church will continue to do so until the 
Lord come, in order to fulfil the mission which Christ began and for 
which He gathered the Church, to feed the lost sheep. Only after this 
mission has been fulfilled will the Church realize the fulness of what it 
already appropriates in the Lord’s Supper. For while in the feeding 
on the loaf the Church feels its oneness, in the breaking of the loaf 
the Church feels its fragmentariness. The Body of Christ which was 
broken for the world will not satisfy the hunger of the Church until 
the world is with it at the Lord’s table. 

The creative power of the Christian story, therefore, cannot be a 
device for consolidating an orderly society behind what the early 
Fathers called ‘the wall of the Church’. To define the Church without 
reference to its history-creating mission would be to relapse into the 
pattern of the old Israel which resisted the Holy Spirit, making a 
Temple of what was meant to be a tent, making a permanent home 
of what was designed to be a mobile unit. When the Church saw that 
the Christ was Lord of the universe, it knew it was called to be a 
witness and that its history was destined to be mission. When the 
glory of God appeared to our Father Abraham, God said, “Go out.’ 
When God appeared to Moses, He commanded him to ‘lead forth’ 
the people of God. When Paul saw the vision of God’s universal 
Lordship in Christ, he reconstructed the recent past of Israel as a 
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history of default in mission (Rom. 9-11). When Stephen saw in Christ 
the vision of Heaven as God’s throne and earth as His footstool, he 
branded the late history of Israel as a history of hard-hearted refusal 
to ‘go out’ (Acts 7). Together with the apostles, Paul and Stephen 
released impulses which have made the early history of the Church 
the history of missions (cf. The Acts of the Apostles). At the moment 
in which our Lord made it clear that all power was given to Him in 
heaven and in earth (Matt. 28: 18), His followers had the necessary 
equipment for realizing that their response was synonymous with the 
commission to ‘go’, making disciples of all nations (v. 19). He who 
has reconciled us unto Himself has given unto us the ministry of 
reconciliation. ‘So we are ambassadors of Christ, God making his 
appeal through us’ (II Cor. 5: 20). The Church as mission is the carrier 
of history. For ‘how are they to believe in him of whom they have 
never heard? And how are they to hear without a preacher? And 
how can men preach unless they are sent? (Rom. 10: 14, 15). 
Others ‘without us will not be made perfect’ (Heb. 11:40). Quite 
clearly, the Church does not remain the Church when it salutes its 
brethren only. 

I am aware that so far I have simply restated some acknowledged 
motifs: a. In the Lordship of Christ the end can be at the beginning. 
b. Therefore the Christian witness does constitute history. c. But it does 
so not without constituting a meaningful community. d. It becomes the 
mission of this community to bring God’s end, which is Christ, to all 
peoples in such a way as to constitute their beginning. 

A paramount motif has been that Christians live in two times. There 
is the time of chronos, in which one falls forward ambiguously, with 
no support but his past, which is powerless to be reborn. And there 
is the time of kairos, which redeems chronos with the saving support 
of eternal time, the time God has for us, the time of covenant, sabbath 
and salvation—the fulfilled time. The point at which kairos and 
chronos meet is always our future. The point at which the fulness of 
time is at hand is always our end. 

This context is a fruitful preface for the question now before us, 
“What doth the Lord require of us?’ For Christian history does not 
correspond to Charles Péguy’s characterization of history as ‘the 
elderly general, plastered with medals, brisk and impotent, who 
reviews the long line of troops laden with their heavy field-kit, on the 
barrack-square of some garrison town’.’ Christian history is kairos, 

1 Quoted from his Clio in G. Marcel’s Man Against Mass Society, p. 28. 
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the time of mobility in which critical turns can be made with facility. 
Christian history does lend itself to non-kairos descriptions simply 
because the Church has a chronological life and does continue to live 
in the old age. But the Christian history is distinctively portrayed only 
after the image of the minute man. The Christian strikes his tents and 
burns his boats. The Church is the new Israel of God which easily 
becomes old again unless it reminds itself that it is the perennial 
child of God. Kairos, which is the specifying time of the Church, 
easily becomes chronos, old with baldness at its back, but it remains 
young at the forelock, by which alone it can be grasped (a figure from 
Greek mythology cited by John Marsh in The Fulness of Time). Fixed 
forms are foreign to its life, its memory is poignant with the mortality 
of fixed societies and it remains essentially a community without fixed 
principles. The main flaw which the old cultures found in the Christian 
movement was its novelty. But the Church itself tasted a premature 
mortality whenever it denied the flaw with the conciliatory distortion 
that Christianity brings in nothing new (as in Origen, Eusebius and 
Tyndal). It is, therefore, quickening to the vitality of the Church to 
remember that whenever the prophets adduced a pattern for the com- 
munity of God’s people they recollected not the kingdoms of David 
and Solomon, but the days in the wilderness. These were the days 
both of tents and of divine guidance. Forwardness of mind (II Cor. 
9:2), which is our readiness to follow God’s leading, is likewise the 
faithful correlate in the life of the Christian people to the fulness of 
time. 

What shall we say, however, to the specification which is to underlie 
the asking of the question about what God requires? We are to raise 
the question ‘in the light of the social forces pressing in upon the 
Church’. Are we not again inferring that “God speaks to us through 
the events of our time by revealing the depth and opportunities of the 
Church’s task’?! Do we not, then, court the charge so bitterly pressed 
against the group in whose report that statement appears? 

I think not. Such a critique seems to conceal two acts of bad faith. 
There is in the first place an implicit mistrust of the power of the 
Christian story to constitute history. When a Christian addresses 
himself to ‘the events of our time’ he does so in the confidence not 
that chronos speaks for God but that kairos transforms chronos into 
history. There is in the second place an implicit mistrust in the Church 
as mission. The Church is commissioned to ‘go out’ because Christ 

1 Minutes of the I.M.C. Willingen Meeting, 1952, p. 88. 
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as the fulness of time is the Lord of all events. Speaking to our time 
is as important to the mission of the Church to-day as speaking to 
the world was important to God’s chosen people in the days of our 
Lord, and the default is as grave. Moreover, there is no significant 
and sensitive speaking to the times which is not preceded by turning 
to the times. 

When the Church turns to the times with the question, “What doth 
the Lord require of us?’, it hears what it is constituted to hear: ‘Go 
ye . . . and preach.’ In the efforts to fulfil that commission in present- 
day conditions, however, it is running up against a containing wall of 
ambiguity. The consequences are oppressive for the Christian mission. 
One ambiguity is that the Church must get very near to the hostile 
forces of the world in order to be heard by them, yet when it gets too 
close it hazards kidnap and silencing. And faith, being ‘an acoustical 
affair’, must have a voice. 

Another ambiguity is that the Church must speak freely, yet it must 
also accept support from sources alien to its mission. Ironically, the 
Church knows the meaning of this support, but those outside the Church 
who judge it do not. The Church knows that the State as an order 
of creation must be left autonomous, free from the control of the 
Church. But the Church also knows that the State is an order of 
redemption at least in the sense that it has more than an obligation 
for keeping order. It has the responsibility for supporting the con- 
ditions that make the free expression of the Word of God possible. 
This truth is often hidden from the State, to the jeopardy of the 
Christian cause. It is not infrequently forgotten by the Church, to 
the even greater jeopardy of the cause. For the memory of the Church 
records that the dichotomy between Church and Mission first appeared 
when the Church was granted majority status by the State. It was then 
that the Church, whose esse was mission, became the Church with a 
mission. But from that moment to the present the mission has never 
been free of the suspicion that it is in league with political expan- 
sionism.’ This ambiguity is made the more ambiguous by the realization 
that ‘sending’ countries are often conspirators in the subjugation of 
the peoples to whom the mission is being directed. ‘It is impossible’, 
as M. Albert Camus has said, ‘to speak and communicate with a 
person who has been reduced to servitude.” 

Still another ambiguity is that wherever the Church carries the 


1 See Theo Preiss, La Vie en Christ, L’Eglise et la Mission, p. 147 ff. 
2 Op. cit., p. 250. 
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Word, it creates history, but not without recreating community, and 
the recreation of community is a revolutionary threat to all existing 
communities. This ambiguity shows itself in the collision of two 
growing forces in the world to-day, nationalism and the supra-national 
oecumenical Church. When the Church tells the nations who they are, 
it must let them in on the full truth that Christ is their Lord and that 
because of His Lordship their glory is withering away. The new Israel 
will one day supplant the nations (Rev. 7:9; Matt. 25: 31-33). In 
this sense the Christian movement is as subversive to-day as it ever 
has been in the past. The difference is that governments to-day have 
access to more highly developed methods of counter-espionage. 

To cite one more ambiguity, the political enforcement of religious 
pluralism in many quarters of the world is requiring of the Christian 
movement a curtailment of its propagandist and proselytizing tech- 
niques. This ambiguity may yet turn out in favour of the Christian 
cause, for the Word is most apt to communicate itself when it is most 
objectively delineated, that is to say, when it is allowed to speak for 
itself. Because of the ‘missionary rest’ in China, for instance, the New 
Testament is now being read there more and more in the original 
Greek, rather than in the English with all its emotionally freighted 
connotations.’ Yet, when the Word is finally heard through these 
unwittingly lucid means, and when the alien religion is penetrated, 
there is no way of convincing the protective State that the rules of 
fair play have not been violated. 

In some sense, then, the situation to-day is forcing upon the Church 
the question of its very survival. This is especially true in countries 
which are dominated by aggressively atheistic governments and in 
strongly nationalistic countries where the destiny of the nation is tied 
to the destiny of a non-Protestant faith. I am not at this moment 
speaking of the problem of the survival of the Church as the people 
of God. Socio-political movements are no necessary threat to its 
existence, for the Church is hidden to the world, visible only to faith 
and to selective vision of God. I am, rather, concerned with the 
empirical body of the people of God which is the bearer of saving 
history in the midst of the world. As the Church loses favour with the 
rising powers all over the world, the efficacy of the Body of Christ 
could become dangerously curtailed. Undeniably, God’s cause has 
been embodied—in the Church. To treat lightly any abridgement of 
the Church’s operations in extenso is, therefore, bad ecclesiology and 

1 See I.R.M., July, 1954, p. 280. 
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bad Christian statesmanship. God has linked His mission for history 
with the witness of the Church. Henceforth, faith is an acoustical 
affair. If it is to be believed, it must have a chance to be heard. 

Current anti-clerical movements, however, are revealing to the 
Christian movement the dialectical character of the Church’s life. The 
Church both is and is not the body of Christ; it both is and is not the 
branch of which Christ is the vine. It can therefore stand pruning not 
only without loss of its life but with positive gain to its productivity. 
Kierkegaard’s comment in his Papirer upon reading Marx’s Com- 
munist Manifesto seems to have become prophetic. The Marxian 
revolution, he observed, appears to be a socio-economic revolution 
with a religious aspect. When it comes about, however, it will be 
found to be a religious revolution with a socio-economic aspect.' 
What is suggested in this commentary is that human history has been 
going through a phase in which everyone is killing everyone else’s 
gods. This can ultimately result only in religious health for a com- 
munity whose trust is in the Eternal God. 

The real question, therefore, in the present situation is not the 
question of the survival of the Church so much as the question of its 
relevance. 

When the Church asks itself within the current social ferment, ‘What 
doth the Lord require of us?’ it would do well to emulate the early 
missionary apostles who could summarize the Christian responsibility 
to the world in one brief charge, ‘Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Acts 16: 31). This is the thing of which the Church is most confident, 
and this is its only incontestable réle in the world. But we blunder 
if we underestimate the breadth of relevance for our world in this 
charge. There is a proliferation of mandates to the Church, both 
negative and positive, in the confession of Christ’s Lordship. 

Negatively, it means that as a Church we must refuse to allow 
ourselves to be drawn so deeply into the discussions of the time that 
we lose the very perspective that redeems time, the perspective of the 
fulness of time. We must refuse to become the mouthpiece or the 
ideological champion of any social, political or economic party, 
programme or interest. The substance of the old age must not be 
permitted to continue under the forms of the new age and with its 
tacit endorsement. We must refuse to undersell the intricacy and 
complexity of the problems of our day by proposing simple solutions, 


1] am indebted to the Rev. Howard Johnson, Canon-Theologian of New York 
Cathedral, for this reference. 
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such as the patent moralistic, pietistic and humanitarian remedies. A 
‘simple solution’ almost by definition would be a solution which 
by-passes the problem, attempts to solve the problem in terms of the 
problem or insists on reforms for the realization of which there are 
inadequate material conditions. 

Positively, the Lordship of Christ means that we must be genuinely 
prophetic and genuinely redemptive in to-day’s life. By ‘prophetic’ I 
mean that we must insist that a maximum of justice be achieved 
within the concrete conditions of this present time. Because Jesus is 
Lord, the Church cannot live with equanimity in the presence of 
systems which lord it over people. Prophetism is not ecclesio-monist : 
it does not require that the world become a church in advance of 
obeying God. Prophetism is not utopian: it does not cry ‘peace, peace’ 
when peace-moves are only gambits for the advance of injustice. 
Prophetism is not monastic: it does not decline to do something just 
because it cannot do the perfect thing. Prophetism does not identify 
politico-cultural achievements with the Kingdom of God: the Kingdom 
of God will come on earth, but the Kingdom of God is the actualization 
of the Lordship of Christ and not the sum of socio-political gains. 
Prophetism is not activistic: it does not believe that nothing is being 
done simply because men are doing nothing. 

By our redemptive rdle I mean that we must proclaim the reality 
of God’s mercy to a world from which mercy is always a waning 
reality. In situations that sting with a variety of tyrannies and to 
persons for whom hope is a nearly discredited expectation it is good 
to know that Jesus is really Lord of things. We must participate, 
through the universal body of Christ, in the miseries of humanity 
everywhere in the world. It is frightening to speculate on how little 
Americans, for instance, would know about conditions of life in other 
parts of the world—world travel, commerce and diplomacy notwith- 
standing—were it not for missionaries—their empathy with alien 
peoples, their documentary correspondence home and their conscience- 
quickening furloughs. The Church is fulfilling its redemptive mission 
in the world when the body as a whole becomes a paradigm of God’s 
own self-emptying in Christ (Phil. 2). We must provide an atmosphere 
of calm and sensitivity in which clear vision and resolute will may be 
achieved. 

In this last connexion it would seem that above all we must not 
succumb to the temptation of impatience, losing faith in the very 
forces that constitute what meaning now supports our life. It is 
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instructive to see how Dr Reinhold Niebuhr in a recent pronounce- 
ment (in Christianity and Society) has tacitly endorsed a major political 
attitude in two theological antagonists—his brother and Dr Karl Barth. 
As far back as the early ’thirties Dr Richard Niebuhr drew his brother’s 
fire by an article in the Christian Century entitled ‘The Grace of Doing 
Nothing’. This attitude was even then branded as Barthianism. And 
now Dr Barth has reasserted the relevance of the social ethics of 
inaction in the current East-West controversy. To cite one typical 
statement from him: 

The main thing for us Christians is not to lose our calm and sense of humour. ... 

Just because we are Christians we shall be free to wait a little and give ourselves 
time to examine the whole situation in detail. . . . The Christian life is based 
primarily on affirmations of the good and only secondarily on condemnation of 
the evil. 
But then this is almost precisely what Dr Reinhold Niebuhr is 
suggesting as our policy for to-day. “The easy and comfortable 
circumstances of our brief existence as a nation make it difficult for 
us to exercise the patience which is now necessary to live with, and 
to outlast, an evil system.’ 

No one of these three infers by ‘waiting’, ‘patience’ and ‘doing 
nothing’ that there is nothing for man to do in such a situation as this. 
That is to say, there are times when simply to wait is to give God time 
to do something. While the time of waiting for God has no room for 
human manipulation of the mysteries in social forces, it does have 
room for prayer and fasting, and for the steady witness of the believing 
community. 

CARL MICHALSON 
1 Against the Stream. London: S.C.M. Press. N.Y.: Philosophical Library. 1954, p. 98. 














THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEWS 
AMBIGUITIES IN TERMINOLOGY? 


By H. L. ELLIson 


Wun the life-time of all here present a new concern has grown 
up in the problem of communication of thought between men. 
It has had a far-reaching influence on Logic and Philosophy, and is 
already having practical effects on the teaching of languages and Bible 
translation in the lands of the younger churches. Indeed, by the 
frequency with which the word ‘semantics’ is appearing in semi- 
popular literature—even though often inaccurately used—we can see 
that even the masses are gradually being introduced to the problem. 

In this paper I am concerned only with one of its chief contentions, 
viz., that the same word may have very different meanings for the 
speaker and hearer, for the writer and reader, and hence not only may 
thoughts be imperfectly conveyed, they may also be entirely wrongly 
understood. Theoretically we all know this, and there is no need for 
me to prove my statement. In practice, however, we very often forget 
it, or we fail to realize that concepts that are crystal clear to us may be 
as clear as mud to others. 

Our International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews has a two-fold task. It exists to mediate Christ and the Church to 
the Jewish people, but it equally exists to mediate the Jewish people 
to the Church, for it is only as we can bring our vision and knowledge 
to the Church at large that we can hope to see our primary task fulfilled. 

We are all well aware that both the necessity for and the difficulty 
of our task arise from the almost complete ignorance, the one of 
the other, on both sides. It would be hard to decide which is the greater, 
the Jewish misconception of the Church and Christianity, or the 
Christian caricature of the Jew and Judaism. I would even suggest 
that the few superficial details about Judaism given to the average 
theological student to-day may sometimes be worse than the complete 
ignorance so often found in an earlier generation. 


1 A paper read at the Oslo meeting of the International Missionary Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, August, 1955. 
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It is easier to give examples of our terminological difficulties than 
to remedy them. We are dealing with the speech and thought of two 
groups of people whom we cannot control and whom we can only 
partially influence. We can, however, be on our guard and so avoid 
some of the worst misunderstandings, especially in the literature for 
which we are responsible. 

‘The Christian Approach to the Jew’: it suits us to forget that we 
might find it hard to define ‘Christian’ in terms acceptable to all of us, 
and still harder to agree whether the term could be applied to certain 
persons outside our movement. No one interested in the oecumenical 
movement doubts that one of the major difficulties which it has to face 
is the deep-rooted unwillingness of many in the Church to recognize 
others as Christians in any full sense of the word. How much more 
difficult must it be, then, for the Jew to understand ‘Christian’ aright. 
Taken all in all the Jew takes it for granted that every white man he 
meets, who is not a Jew, is a Christian, unless he actively attacks 
Christianity. Indeed, since for him a Christian is in fact .the son of 
Christian parents, a Christian has as much right to be an atheist and 
attack the Church as has a Jew to be an atheist and attack the 
Synagogue. 

But there is even more to it than that. The Hebrew for Christian 
is notzri. Though theoretically this is an unobjectionable rendering, 
it carries with it such far-reaching connotations that the Hebrew 
Christians of Israel find it intolerable and seek to avoid it by calling 
themselves meshichiim, which is an unimpeachable rendering of 
‘Christian,’ but it conveys an entirely different set of connotations to 
the Jew from what we wish to convey by the word. 

If we are not sure how to define a Christian, the Jew is in a no 
better plight when he has to define ‘Jew’; not a few of the underlying 
tensions in Israel are due to this difficulty. Why, then, should we 
assume that a Christian audience will understand the word as we 
would wish them to? When the Nazi said Jude, he was using the word 
much as it is used by the secular Zionist. When the German theologian 
said Jude, he was normally thinking of those who acknowledged in 
some measure the authority of the Torah. That is why until quite 
recently, and perhaps even now, the term Judenchrist was theologically 
suspect in German-speaking countries. Though in English-speaking 
countries the degree of misunderstanding may be less, it constantly 
happens that a speaker is using the name ‘Jew’ religiously, while his 
audience interprets it ethnically, or vice versa. In Roumania jidan had 
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become so opprobrious that the brilliant solution was found of referring 
to the Jew ethnically as evreu and religiously as mosaic. Unfortunately 
we cannot introduce such a usage into our languages. 

The charge could be made against me that in this paper itself I 
use the term ‘Jew’ without defining it. But how can I define the un- 
definable? I use the term to cover everyone who knows himself linked 
in some way with the Jewish people, even though the knowledge is 
unwelcome. I use the term ‘average Jew’ to cover those Jews who are 
in some measure influenced by Judaism, Jewish culture and Jewish 
national sentiments. 

Another word that carries major possibilities of confusion with it 
is ‘Israel’, and the position has become much worse since the founding 
of the State of that name. Though the theologically-minded Jew may 
recognize a difference between Jew and Israel, the difference is very 
far from being that recognized by the Christian theologian. The real 
trouble begins when the latter uses ‘Israel’, and that without any 
qualifying adjective, of the Christian Church. I am not concerned with 
whether the use is legitimate. I believe it probably is, though I doubt 
whether it is found in the New Testament; I consider that ‘the Israel 
of God’ (Gal. 6: 16) is more likely to be the Hebrew Christians than 
the totality of the Church. Irrespective of our views on the subject 
we must be prepared to cut this usage right out in our approach. It 
will be increasingly misunderstood by the Christian; in the rare 
instances where the Jew understands he will be offended. 

Indeed, once we begin to examine our theological vocabulary, there 
are very few of the commoner words that will not be misunderstood. 
‘Church’ and ‘Synagogue’ have for the two sides such different con- 
notations that they are parodies of the reality. To speak of orthodox 
Christianity and orthodox Judaism is likely to confuse rather than to 
enlighten the orthodox on either side. Where the Christian is thinking 
of conformity to some fixed form of doctrine, which need have little 
effect on daily life—we do not assume that the unorthodox Christian 
must perforce live a less spiritual or moral life!—the Jew is thinking 
of conformity to a fixed pattern of life, which demands little more in 
the way of doctrine than the acceptance of the Shema and the 
authority of the Torah. 

Many in our Christian audiences find it hard to grasp that many 
a Zionist thinks he is doing God good service by his building up of 
the land; they will think of him as a materialist, an idealistic one, 
perhaps, but a materialist for all that. Many a Jew reading a typical 
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Christian volume of devotion will think of us as selfish mystics, 
ignoring the first duties of man. 

What are we to say of the language in which we address the Jew? 

This is for the most part that of the New Testament, but for the Jew 
it is subtly distorted. When the classic Reformation translations of 
the Bible were made, scholars had not yet realized that the theological 
vocabulary of the New Testament was almost entirely that of the Old 
in its Septuagint form. The position was worsened by the influence 
of the Vulgate, which at many points breathed a slightly different 
meaning into the Greek. So although the foundations of the theological 
vocabulary of Judaism and Christianity are theoretically the same, 
from the Jewish standpoint the Christian vocabulary has been trans- 
formed and modified. Further, even when the same words are used 
by both sides, they have been individually developed for nearly two 
thousand years with very little, if any, reference to each other. As a 
result, whether we speak of God or of our neighbour, of the nature 
of man, of sin or grace, of rewards and punishments in the hereafter, 
though we may use the same words, we seldom mean exactly the same 
thing. 
‘God’ : to the average Jew He is such a unique being in His essential 
nature that, except perhaps among the Chassidim, He is essentially 
unknowable, and close fellowship with Him is ipso facto impossible. 
For the average Christian on the other side God is so seen in Jesus 
Christ that, especially in popular Christianity, the gap between God 
and man is often unduly narrowed and the reality of fellowship with 
God may find its expression in the language of a watered-down and 
popularized mysticism. 

‘Our neighbour’: one of the classic debating grounds between 
Jew and Christian is their respective understanding of who is our 
neighbour. There is no need for details here, but there is general 
agreement on the Christian side that the Jews unduly narrow their 
understanding of the term, and on the Jewish side that the Christian 
neglects his neighbour. 

‘The nature of man’: man, in the eyes of the Jew and of the 
Christian humanist, is in his nature either neutral or inclined to good, 
and in any event capable of relative perfection by his own effort. For 
the more orthodox Christian man is by nature inclined to evil and 
incapable of reformation apart from the grace of God. 

‘Sin’: in the Christian’s vocabulary sin (chet) has so extended 
its meaning and use that it has virtually swallowed up pesha 
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(transgression, rebellion) and awon (iniquity). Though there are more 
tender souls among the Jews than the Christian often recognizes, 
chet has been for the most part emptied of any deep moral content. 

‘Grace’: in their estimate of grace it is probable that Church and 
Synagogue are not so far apart as popular opinion would have it. 
But then it is also highly probable that the popular understanding of 
the word on both sides is seldom truly Biblical. So it is not likely 
that we shall be understood accurately unless we take care to define 
our terms. The same is true of the hereafter and its rewards and 
punishments. The average Christian tends to think in terms of the 
beatific vision or of ‘higher service’, the average Jew is apt to lose 
himself in vague philosophy or in materialism, if indeed he takes the 
subject seriously. 

To some extent this difficulty is unavoidable, since Jesus Christ 
filled up the old concepts with a new fulness, but this is not the whole 
story. The tendency of the more piously educated Hebrew Christian 
to bring a subtly heterodox colouring into his Christianity is far less 
due to the grave-clothes of Judaism, as so many think, than to his 
reading of the New Testament in the light of the Old. What has all too 
often been looked on as incipient heresy in the Hebrew Christian is 
applauded when it is presented as modern Biblical theology. Un- 
fortunately this modern development is unlikely to affect the Church 
as a whole within our lifetime. 

We must reconsider not merely our theological terms but also our 
devotional language, for this has a habit of spilling over into our 
speech and writings, when we address the Jews. The typical Christian 
hymn, sermon and devotional book rejoice in terms like (I deliberately 
choose more reputable examples) ‘the cross of Christ’, ‘the blood of 
the Lamb’, ‘the sacrifice of the cross’. They are for the most part 
New Testament expressions, sometimes slightly changed, and they 
have in common that they are symbolic terms, expressing profound 
truths as it were in shorthand. 

The weakness of all symbolism is that the truth behind it must be 
known before it can be understood. Since the verbal symbolism of the 
New Testament is based on the Old Testament and on current con- 
ceptions of the first century A.D., I presume the average Jew of the 
first generation of the Church understood them as well as any outsider 
could, but since then Jewish lack of understanding has steadily 
increased. On the one hand the knowledge of the facts of the Gospel 
story rapidly decreased, on the other Judaism grew steadily more 
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impoverished in precisely those elements that were needed for its 
understanding, a point that has been brought out excellently by Dr 
Lev Gillet in his Communion in the Messiah. 

It would be possible for me to illustrate my thesis almost indefinitely ; 
these examples must suffice. But what conclusions can we draw? 

1. Mutatis mutandis most of the above could have been said by many 
missionaries to the Gentiles as well as by those working among the 
semi-pagan masses of our homelands. We are facing a particular 
version of a worldwide problem and dare not think of our approach 
as existing in isolation. 

2. The Continent of Europe has set us an example in two ways. In 
Judaica from Switzerland we have a quarterly magazine concerned 
with the Christian approach to the Jew which may sometimes be 
rather too academic, but which has no English counterpart. The 
annual conference, Kirche und Israel, in Germany, is probably the only 
one of its kind that brings Christian and Jew together on a theological, 
and not merely a humanitarian, basis. 

3. We must train ourselves and all whom we can influence to 
accuracy in thought and expression. In a relationship which down the 
centuries has been more marked by emotion than by thought we must 
try to avoid ‘coloured’ words, i.e., those which carry with them a 
wealth of over- and undertones and which move us emotionally but 
defy accurate definition. We must learn to use words which, wherever 
possible, express what we mean, neither more nor less. 

4. We must learn to speak to the Jew and to the Church in terms 
of Biblical theology. Though it would be blind and foolish to ignore 
the social and humanitarian problems raised by the meeting of Jew 
and Christian, yet fundamentally it is a theological problem, which 
can only be seen undistorted in the light of the Bible and only be 
solved by the truth of the Bible. 

5. Finally and most important: vision and enthusiasm have a 
strange power to cross ‘semantic’ barriers. If we are filled with a 
vision of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the Church which is His bride and 
of that Israel in which His purposes will yet be fulfilled, we shall find 
barriers of misunderstanding vanishing which could never have been 
crossed by mere human wisdom of approach. Love is a universal 
language which crosses barriers of race, culture and vocabulary and 
can even overcome centuries of misunderstanding, persecution and 
wrong. 


H. L. ELLIson 
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THE MISSIONARY AND THE CULTURES 
OF MAN 


By Rosert T. Parsons, PH.D. 


A TWO-DAY conference was held in April, 1955, at the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, U.S.A., to consider the preparation of 
the missionary to-day so that he may relate himself effectively to the 
social complexities which he will encounter abroad. The participants 
were made up of mission board executives, mission board members, 
professors of missions, anthropologists and missionaries on furlough, 
called together at the invitation of the Kennedy School of Missions, 
one of the four graduate schools of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
The programme was arranged in consultation with the personnel 
committee of the Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. 

The opening session was given over to the recounting of personal 
experiences which served to indicate the social complexities that 
prevented the missionary from doing his work, or experiences which 
indicated that a knowledge of the social situation had enabled him to 
be successful. Examples were given of the lamentable misunderstanding 
which can arise through a missionary’s ignorance or confusion of the 
differences of tone which may exist in a single word, completely 
altering its meaning. Instances were also cited of the unfortunate 
consequences resulting from translations from the Bible, based on an 
inadequate knowledge of the language and, again, from the use of 
unacceptable symbols (such as that of the Good Shepherd among a 
cattle-raising people) which a deeper study of a people’s culture would 
have enabled the missionary to avoid. 

The misconception prevalent among missionaries that languages 
are so diverse and devoid of vocabulary that they do not contain 
more than three hundred words was also remarked upon, with the 
comment that in fact it is often the missionary who does not know 
more than that number of words in the language. Linguists report, 
the conference was reminded, that all the aboriginal languages which 
have been studied have vocabularies of at least five thousand words, 


and many of them have far more. The Zulu dictionary, for example, 
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contains thirty thousand, a listing, moreover, which includes only the 
roots, though the word occurs as noun, verb and adjective. (Thus 
listed, an English dictionary would have over 100,000 entries.) Again, 
in Zulu, with its amazing wealth of expression, there are over 120 
words used to describe the different ways of walking. 

The problem of communication, again, was illustrated from a 
missionary anthropologist’s endeavour to secure from the Navajo 
Indians their aesthetic reaction to the drum-beat, only to discover 
later that the fears which they evinced at the mention of the subject 
were due to the fact that the beating of drums occurred only in the 
ceremony used for the laying of ghosts, which they fear more than 
anything else and on which they were unwilling to be questioned. 

Another session was spent in a study of the problems, as well as the 
pleasures, encountered in being at home among another people. 
Emotional reactions are among the leading problems. For example, 
the missionary may not understand the jokes that people use in daily 
life, and may often react in the very natural direction of assuming that 
the jokes are aimed at him. Among another people, again, one is 
tempted at times to withdraw physically and at other times to withdraw 
psychologically. This can be due to a different sense of time values 
which may reveal itself in the failure of another person to keep an 
appointment, not just once, but several times. The missionary then 
may feel that such lack of punctuality accounts for the lack of develop- 
ment. He begins to feel a sense of cultural and racial superiority, 
comfortable in the thought that he has had a superior training which 
has made him responsible about keeping appointments. 

Many missionaries experience feelings of isolation and loneliness 
in a new group of people. The seemingly endless routine of activities 
may become boring and may sometimes reach a point at which a 
missionary has to leave the field and go home. At such times he must 
consider the importance of an assignment that is so large that it 
cannot be accomplished in the next forty years, let alone in the few 
months or few years at his disposal. In other words, the person has 
too much to do to be bored or lonely. A second antidote is to be found 
in some form of recreation, or in a hobby such as the study of some 
phase of the culture of a people that will make him feel more at home 
and will enable him to pass on to them some of the corresponding 
facts about his own culture. 

The time factor can, it was emphasized in the discussion, be 
extremely vital. An illustration was taken from the first important 
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meeting of the National Christian Council of China, when the Chinese 
chairman of the Church of Christ in China, who had come at con- 
siderable expense, sat for two days in the meeting without speaking 
once. Not satisfied with the conventional answer to an enquiry as to 
his silence, that he had no contribution to make, his questioner, after 
persistent efforts, learned that his silence was due to the fact that no 
Chinese gentleman would ever interrupt another person and would 
wait for a pause, to be sure that the speaker had completed his remarks. 
Some Chinese go even further and wait until called upon by the chair- 
man to speak. The missionaries’ habit of frequently interrupting one 
another thus deprived the meeting of much of the guidance that the 
Chinese leaders could have given, and left among the latter an im- 
pression of barbarian manners on the part of their western associates. 

The African participant described his sense of shock upon reading 
the letters written by some of the missionaries for the home churches, 
indicating that the people were always living in sin, with almost no 
sign of progressive developments. The bad side of the life among 
another people seemed to him to be the principal element portrayed. 
What, he asked, would be the reactions of the people if these messages 
got back to them? What would they think of the missionary who had 
lived with them and been at home among them? They would conclude 
that the missionary had one purpose in view, to seek out the bad or 
evil aspects of their life to report to others. He went on to question 
their public messages in the churches, which quite often resembled 
their letters, and he concluded with a plea for balanced reporting which 
indicated where there had been progressive development, triumph 
over evil and growth in wholesome living and which revealed the good 
qualities, the elements of strength found among another people, the 
tich and sturdy foundations of culture on which to build for the future. 

The conference then took up the question: Is the missionary, in 
reality, a social science research worker? Points taken from the remarks 
of the discussion leader indicate a generally positive reply : 

Familiarity, over a lengthy period, with a people and their language 
enabled missionaries, at least until the First World War, to provide 
the best anthropological sources available to us, as a glance at any 
full bibliography would show. But, the leader went on to ask, from the 
point of view of missions, should the missionary engage in social 
science research ? 


Any research not directly benefiting his effectiveness as a missionary is just a 
pastime. Anthropological research is not a hobby outside the missionary’s regular 
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work, It is either a part of his work as a missionary or the necessary preparation for 
it, for three reasons : 

First, a missionary cannot establish rapport if he does not understand the people 
and their culture. Without ‘anthropological research’, whether or not he is aware 
he is making such research, the missionary cannot win an understanding of the 
culture. 

Secondly, customs, and foe ape the rules of etiquette, are different everywhere 
and in most instances nobody will be able to tell the missionary in advance what 
those rules are. If he does not find out for himself (and finding it out would mean 
to enga in pee we ay aeme research), he will step on everybody’s toes. 

Thirdly, everybody is more or less ethnocentric. Only continuous anthropological 

will enable the missionary to avoid that kind of ethnocentricism which will 
hurt his work or make it impossible for him to pursue it. 


Preliminary preparation in the missionary’s own country, the 
conference was reminded, could offer only generalities and a method- 
ology of how to learn about a culture, once the candidate is in the field. 
More detailed preparation, moreover, for a specific field, even if it 
were possible to provide it, would quickly become out of date. The 
missionary must study and learn for himself in the field. The following 
examples were given of the aspects of a culture which a missionary 
must be trained to study: 


In most other cultures the kinship system differs radically from our own. The 
first thing a missionary will have to discover for himself is the =e f system. It 
governs nearly all human relations. It governs marriage eligibility and incest con- 
cepts. In our culture we do not distinguish between cousins on the matrilineal and 
on the patrilineal side, nor between cross cousins and parallel cousins ; all of them are 
equally considered our cousins. Where such distinctions are made, a person may 
be considered an ideal marriage partner for someone, while a marital or sexual 
relationship to another person who in our culture would be considered standing in 
the same relationship would be considered incestuous and a heinous crime. 

In our culture we may or may not always like to associate with all our relatives 
and ‘in-laws’. To tell jokes about a mother-in-law is common in our culture, but we 
do not usually poke fun at her in her a In many cultures certain relatives 
or in-laws are prescribedly avoided. Others are treated like everyone else. And 
again, others must only be spoken to in what the anthropologists call a ‘jocular’ 
fashion, which to us could sound jocular, or insulting, or obscene. It would not do 
to have on the same church council two persons who stand in one of these special 
relationships. 

A missionary should be polite. The least the missionary can do is to avoid 
behaving in a way which is acceptable in this country but in another country may 
be considered improper. In the U.S.A. you may stretch out your legs without 
unduly offending anyone. In many other cultures this ition would be considered 
obscene. In the U.S.A. I have seen — offering the Grace before meals or in 
public prayer with their hands in their pockets. In Europe this would impress 
ee as being sacrilegious. In some countries it is the customary and required 

haviour that a guest show his appreciation for a good meal by belching loudly. 
In our culture such behaviour would be unpleasant and might be insulting. A 
missionary should not insult people. 

Whether he likes it or not, the missionary is an — of social change. Cultural 
change is dynamite. Nobody should be permitted to handle dynamite who does not 
know something about it. 
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The discussion leader went on to outline the missionary’s responsi- 
bility to assist in the process of acculturation, and to know at which 
of the three stages—resistance, enthusiastic acceptance of anything 
and everything western, and a third stage at which there is usually a 
revival of old cultural values and a kind of cultural nationalism—his 
people have arrived; and he must remember that these three stages 
are not clearly separated but are blended. 


The same people who yesterday complained that the missionary ‘teaches us things 
which nobody can use’ will accuse him to-day of trying to keep them down if he 
does not offer Greek in his curriculum and will accuse him to-morrow of destroying 
their culture and of being their enemy if he himself does not ‘go native’ in certain 
respects. 


Instances were quoted to show the necessity for the missionary also 
to learn something about his own culture: the missionary who was 
much opposed to syncretism, but who in the area where he worked 
had introduced the Christmas tree, naively assuming that it was a 
Christian symbol, and who let his own children have coloured Easter 
eggs, not knowing that they were heathen symbols. Or again, a mission 
board which was not radically opposed to divorce but which permitted 
divorce in the case of leprosy, ‘though leprosy is not more contagious 
than, for example, tuberculosis’. 

In response to an enquiry as to how the research work that has been 
done in times past by missionaries fitted into their day-to-day activity, 
the anthropologist who was in the chair reminded the meeting of the 
broad background in the humanities, in history and generally, including 
the natural sciences, with which the earlier European missionary went 
out. To-day, however, those who were to engage in anthropological 
work were specially trained. Mention was made in this connexion of 
Roman Catholic missionary training and of two Roman Catholic 
Orders in particular—the Society of Jesus and the Society of the 
Divine Word—who send out nobody without thorough anthropological 
preparation, and who include in the seven years of training, three years 
devoted exclusively to linguistics and anthropology. 

A second anthropologist voiced the need for rather advanced 
anthropological studies. Missionaries, he felt, should be encouraged 
to take courses in anthropology so that they may be aware of and 
interpret trends, but there was also a need for a specialist to help 
missions fully to appreciate these problems and even to interpret to 
the missionaries what they themselves were discovering. It was not a 
matter of one or the other, but of both. There were lessons to be 
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learned from the anthropologists, because their tactics for getting into 
an area and working with the people were remarkable. 

Another anthropologist spoke of the anthropologist’s need of the 
missionary, expressing the conviction that anthropologists ‘lack 
commitment to a larger belief and to the people for whom they were 
working’. He referred to the initiative taken by a professor of anthro- 
pology in approaching a Foundation to secure money to set up a 
programme in which the students would be committed to the people 
for whom they were working. The professor and his students asked 
themselves, ‘Can we do anything to help these people? Or are we just 
detached scientists, simply recording?’ Could an anthropologist both 
be a scientist and observe, and be a human being and want to help? 
In the programme thus launched the students committed themselves 
to something like five years of continuous interest in a certain people. 
They tried to see whether or not they could initiate some kind of 
programme of help without corrupting themselves as anthropologists, 
The speaker could not report as to the success of the programme, but 
he insisted that ‘we need help in knowing how to feel our way toward 
getting something of the sense of greater responsibility and certainty 
that one gets from religion’. 

The final session dealt with the questions: ‘What must a missionary 
know about the people to perform his task?’ and ‘What may he learn 
to enrich his life?’ The evangelistic and ministerial task occupied a 
central place in the discussion, for, as the ‘resource’ leader for this 
section stressed, it had been longest accepted and had most tradition- 
ally been found a part of the missionary’s thinking and of his fund of 
knowledge. It had been assumed from the beginning that the missionary 
needed to know the religious life of the people among whom he 
worked. . . . It had been missionaries who had initiated such studies 
and all of them had been deeply involved in it. . . . The study of the 
religions of the country in which a missionary worked had to do 
both with his understanding of his mission and with his practice. The 
leader went on to urge that attention should primarily be devoted not 
so much to the missionary as a specialist of the religion of the country 
in which he works, but to those things that any missionary would do, 
Attention had been called to the need for specialized work by 
missionary experts who would devote their full time to it. It would 
take, the conference had been reminded, only one per cent of a mission 
budget and would be a tremendous contribution to the whole work of 

_ the mission. But it was important to look at the other ninety-nine per 
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cent of the budget, and to consider the ordinary missionary and the 
learning of the religion of the country and the people whom he is 
with. When we think of the non-specialist missionary, he pointed out, 
the question immediately arises whether he needs to study the basic 
religions of the country in their fundamental forms or whether he 
should be concerned more with the popular forms of the religions 
around him. That was always the question for the missionary who is 
engaged in evangelistic work, and we had to recognize that there are 
important advantages from both types of study. Both needed to be 
included in the training of the missionary, both before he goes out 
and in his study on the field. A study of the basic religion of the 
country was more closely related to his understanding of his missionary 
task, and the study of the popular religions of the country more 
closely to his own missionary practice : 


If a missionary is to understand his missionary task, he must know the basic 
forms of religion of the country in which he works and must have formulated his 
missionary purpose in terms of that religion. It is utterly inadequate for a missionary 
to deal with his mission in terms which refer only to the popular religions around 
him. There are far too many missionaries who are content with the condemnation 
of idolatry and superstition—obvious features that exist in the religions around 
them—but who have not really thought through their missionary message to the 
highest, finest and most profound elements of the religious life of the country in 
which they live. A missionary who is in that position cannot justify himself. His 
position is no different from that of any of the fine representatives of the religions 
of the country who would be equally opposed to idolatry and superstition and any 
of the grosser manifestations of their religions. Therefore it is absolutely imperative 
that the missionary should know the fundamentals of the religions of the country 
in which he works and understand his own missionary message and his own mission 
in those terms. 

On the other hand it is equally necessary for him to know the popular religions 
of the country and people, . . . in order to speak to them in terms that they under- 
stand. . . A knowledge of the popular religions around him will be a source of 
continuous enrichment in the missionary’s life. . . Any of us who has worked in 
foreign countries realizes that there are things going on around us all the time that 
we need to know more about—and that we need to understand. The more we can 
learn about them the more everything that we touch will take on new significance, 
new life and new meaning. 

Moreover, these religions ramify or infiltrate into all the areas of life. Most of 
the countries in which the missionaries work know no dividing line between what we 
call the strictly religious and all the other aspects of life which are infinitely larger. 
All the other areas, like agricultural methods, are religious. This may be a lesson 
to us in the way in which the whole of life is a part of religion and an expression 
of religion, and may show us that the western bias which isolates religion into a 
separate compartment was not God’s intention. A study of the way in which the 
religion of the East fills all of life is most important for our own understanding of 
the way in which Christianity must inevitably infiltrate the whole life of the country 
in which it moves. . . . However, it is‘a very dangerous type of study, for it may 
inculcate more of the missionary’s ministerial or toral function than of his 
evangelistic function. A knowledge of the way in which religion affects the whole 
of life is of great advantage to the missionary. None the less it is an area which he 
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must keep his hands off. It is not for him to decide. He needs to know, for example, 
how the religion of the country is expressed in musical form. He needs to know the 
music of the country and its religious aspects, and the way in which the religion 
of the country is expressed in social forms, the way in India, for example, that it 
goes into the matter of caste. He needs to know these things, but not so that he can 
exercise a dictatorial function, but rather that he may understand the people and help 
them to make their own decisions. These are things that are more for the enrichment 
of the life of the missionary than for the fulfilment of his practical tasks. The 
missionary must recognize that in all these ways in which the Gospel relates to 
life, his own position in the matter comes out of his cultural background. There is 
nothing we can say about the way in which the Gospel relates to life if there is no 
understanding of the culture. We cannot claim the absolute revelation of God for 
many of the ways in which we relate the Gospel to life. While the missionary can 
say how he, out of his own cultural background, feels about these things, he must 
let tee people decide for themselves whether this is the way that the Gospel relates 
to their life. 


The following comment was made: 


In this particular phase of the programme we need to take more seriously the 
work of the Holy Spirit. We talk a good deal about the Holy Spirit, but we do not 
usually trust Him to do very much about our guidance. That is part of our basic 
difficulty. We can overcome many of the difficulties and get the teaching across 
that we want to bring home, and we can be like Paul in turning the world upside 
down. . . . But the decision in regard to relating the Gospel to life must be left to 
the people, under the Holy Spirit’s guidance. We must bring the oo to under- 
stand how the Holy Spirit can work in and through them and through their 
church and organization. We cannot just say, “This is what we believe, you can do 
what you want to do.’ That is wrong, too. The Holy Spirit truly operates in life; 
and part of our failure has been our unwillingness or our inability to get across to 
the people the function and significance of the Holy Spirit working in and through 
the Church. 


ROBERT T. PARSONS 











CHURCH AND EVANGELISM 
By H. D. L. ABRAHAM 


> bene freedom to profess, practise and propagate Christianity has 
been vouchsafed to the Christians of India by the Constitution. 
Most of the leaders, moreover, at the highest level are not unsympa- 
thetic to the Christian religion. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that 
there are repeated references in the news columns to the undesirability 
of foreign missionaries and money coming into India to promote 
Christianity. But it must be noted that this antagonism comes only 
from two organized groups of people known as Mahasabhites and 
the R.S.S. people. They believe that India belongs to the Hindus and 
that the establishment of Rama Rajya (the kingdom of Rama) should 
be the end and aim of the Indian Government. It is mostly these 
people who go about the country inciting animosity to the Christian 
Church. But it is interesting to study the reasons which they offer for 
the extermination of Christianity from the Indian soil. They do not 
say that Christianity is a false religion, but that it imperils the freedom 
which the country has won at so great a cost. It is also true that 
sporadic instances of ill-will and of attacks on Christianity are reported, 
more frequently in some parts of the country than in others. But in 
every instance this would seem to be due, not to their antagonism to 
the Christian religion as such, but to their suspicion that along with it 
there exists an anti-nationalistic purpose. The genius of the Hindu 
religion is such that, because of its veneration for God, it can never 
oppose any religion. To support this fact we have innumerable reports 
of evangelistic campaigns which have met with little opposition. Re- 
cently a team of workers who toured over one hundred miles, covering 
thirteen villages, met with hardly any hostility, in spite of the fact that 
the attitude of the people in the interior villages was not expected to be 
as cordial as that of the people in urban centres. On the other hand, 
people of every caste, from the headman in the village to the outcaste, 
met right in the centre of the villages, sometimes in the very precincts 
of the Hindu temples, and remained for hours to hear the Gospel 
preached to them. 


Much depends on the personnel of the team and on the method 
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adopted in presenting the Gospel. If the people who preach are known 
to the audience, have identified themselves with their interests and 
have won their confidence, a good response and co-operation in the 
work is guaranteed. For this reason the local church workers and the 
members of the local congregation will be best suited for preaching 
the Gospel in their own village and in the vicinity. 

It is also necessary for the evangelist to be careful in these days what 
he says and how he says it. When everything that is national is highly 
respected, any thoughtless reference to the Hindu religion, not to 
speak of its condemnation, would invite trouble. It is wise not to 
attempt to find points of contact, or even of contrast, with another 
religion, but simply to present God’s message of redemption in Christ 
Jesus and to invite people to respond by faith. If the evangelist is 
conversant with the religious background of his audience he may 
emphasize the distinctiveness of the Christian message against the 
hearers’ religious background, without reference to it. Thus if the 
Gospel work is carried on in an atmosphere of confidence and mutual 
respect for the other’s religion, our work can go forward unhindered. 
The mental condition of the general public is such that any new truth 
which promises to bring peace of mind cannot fail to receive con- 
sideration. The Tambaram report rightly stressed that it is the intoler- 
able strain of political events and of social upheavals which has com- 
pelled men to turn from their own bewilderment and helplessness to 
look for a new source of life and power. 

Now the question arises whether in such a situation the Church in 
India is able to meet this evangelistic need. Any one who knows the 
state of the Church from within will hesitate to answer readily in the 
affirmative. The Church as it stands is yet far from missionary-minded. 
We must remember that the transition from one stage of development 
in Christian life to the other in the Church’s life in India has been 
rather rapid and that the troubled conditions which have prevailed 
during the last half century have prevented steady growth. It must 
also be remembered that in most places the Church is only a couple 
of decades old and that it is drawn largely from groups of people in 
the lowest strata of Indian society, among whom we cannot expect 
swift development in Christian stature and in the full realization of 
their responsibilities. Even in churches which are of longer standing 
the policy adopted has been such that it has not been very helpful to 
the development of a sense of the primary duty of evangelism. The 
church members, especially of the older generation, regard it as the 
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special work of the missionary from the West, whom they still see on 

the field, of the pastor and of the evangelist, to preach the Gospel. 

They do not realize that it is the duty of every Christian. Nor do they 

understand that even if there were as many ministers as were needed, 

they still could not penetrate into all the recesses of human society 

which the laymen reach in the course of their daily life and work. 

Except among a few highly educated groups in urban centres, it is a 

very real problem for the pastor to make his congregation realize these 
facts. It is his experience that exhortations from the pulpit and in 
private do not avail anything. The root of the matter, he knows, is 
that the spiritual level which the congregations have attained is still 
so low that there is no inner urge to go and witness for Christ.’ 
Concentration on the spiritual deepening of the Church should there- 
fore be the outstanding feature of any programme of evangelism. 
The minister has to think out for himself how best he can give his 
church spiritual nurture in an age of materialism and indifference. 
The Church should reinforce its efforts to maintain Bible study classes 
and prayer circles, through which a revival may be stimulated. Through 
these a nucleus of devout persons will, by their consecrated lives and 

their witness of fellowship among themselves, draw others into their 
fellowship and spread a powerful influence for good both in the church 

and outside it. Every effort must be made to bring the Christians to 
realize the love of God which fills their hearts with gratitude and 
impels them to service for their Master. A spontaneity in witnessing 
and evangelism may thus be brought about in everyone. 

In India there seems to be some hesitancy in the minds of Christians 
about preaching the Gospel, because of the notion commonly held 
that we Christians are not intellectually equipped to meet on the same 
level with the deeply cultured Hindu people and thus are unequal to 
the task to which we are called. Intellectual equipment may be a great 
asset in the evangelistic task. But has not God chosen the foolish 
things of the world that He might put to shame them that are wise? 
What really convinces a person is the conviction of the person who 
preaches. The people are waiting to listen not to intellectual per- 
formances but to plain and honest expressions of spiritual experience 
and conviction which have enriched one’s daily life. The spiritual 
deepening of the churches, therefore, will not only supply the spon- 
taneity and the urge to preach the Gospel, but will also give the content 
of the message to be preached. 

The Church may launch out zealously on large-scale campaigns 
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and yet may see no results. But some people are not in the least dis- 
turbed by this situation, because they think that it is their business 
to preach the Gospel and not to look for results. But what farmer 
sows the seed and does not take the trouble to gather the harvest? 
If our efforts are not producing the expected results we must examine 
the reason. Moreover, there are at present in India a number of 
educated non-Christian people who have come to know about Christ 
and who have developed a veneration for Him. They worship Christ 
at home and invite the minister to pray with them, and are particularly 
careful to do so when they are sick. Yet they fail to consider the 
possibility of entering the Church. What is the reason for this? In the 
first place it may be due to their ignorance of the obligation to enter 
the Church if they decide to follow Christ. The Christian evangelist, 
in his ignorance of the Hindu’s background, takes it for granted that 
his message, consisting of the invitation of Christ to follow Him, 
implies an invitation to join His Church. But the Hindu does not 
understand it in the same way. To live within the Hindu pale and yet 
to follow Christ is not incompatible with the genius of Hindu thought. 
Hinduism has adopted the method of absorption throughout the 
centuries and has survived the onslaughts of the creeds that have 
sprung up to overthrow it. Hinduism is not a credal religion. Certain 
rites and ceremonies are obligatory, but as to the meaning which a 
Hindu may read into these forms, there is complete liberty. A Hindu 
goes home after the reception of the Gospel and is quite satisfied to 
give a Christian content to all that he finds in Hinduism as he practises 
it. He does not understand the need for the fellowship of the believers, 
for the spiritual nurture which caused Jesus, almost simultaneously, 
to establish the Church as soon as He found in man faith in Himself 
as the Son of God. The evangelist will do well to give a definite invita- 
tion to those who would follow our Lord to join His Church. 

A second reason why some Hindus may be unable to come into the 
Church is perhaps that we Christians sometimes fail to sympathize 
with the difficulties of these Hindu friends, especially those of the higher 
castes, who would join the Church. A Hindu, in spite of being con- 
vinced of the truth in Christianity, finds it difficult to accept baptism, 
because he will be cut off from a community life in which his whole 
development has been rooted. We speak at once of sacrifice. But have 
we fully calculated what it means to a Hindu at that first stage of his 
spiritual development? Community life is a great feature in Hinduism. 
The late Dr A. G. Hogg wrote: 
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It is a type of community-life which, like all things human, has grievous defects, 
but which produces and sustains fine spiritual values, and has exhibited great power 
to survive the shocks to which, in the course of history, it has been exposed. If the 
tenacious grip of this community-life upon the individual Hindu is to be effectively 
countered, there must be opposed to it something which, in this social reference, is 
not merely its negation. It must be countered by something which does more than 
call upon the convert to leave the Hindu fold and win to individual salvation along 
a path the loneliness of which is mitigated only by chance fellowship with similar 
lonely pilgrims. Christianity is essentially life in fellowship, and if the proclamation 
of the Gospel is to have that challenging relevance . . . it must include the offer 
of a community-life still more vital and sustaining than that of which it entails 
the surrender." 

All might be well if the circle which he is entering provided for him 
a community life not less, but much more, vital and manifestly drawing 
its life-breath from loyalty to the Lord for whose sake the high caste 
convert has severed his dearest ties. But most of our congregations 
do not conspicuously achieve that ideal. They are sunk in worldliness, 
selfishness which makes love of the brethren alien, greed, jealousy, 
hatred and the rest of the defects which vitiate the atmosphere within 
and repel those who would enter. The Church as it stands is itself, in 
most places, the stumbling block for the spread of the Gospel. While 
the Hindu is watching the Church and seeking to find in it lives which 
reveal the transforming power of Christ, to find a Lazarus raised from 
the dead, what they actually see in the Church is very disappointing. 

How can we remedy this condition? Surely the method of Jesus is 
the only one which works, slowly yet surely. Jesus’s method was to 
deal from the inside outwards. He chose individuals and trained them 
up by His teaching and His fellowship and by the example of His life. 
Ordinary men turned into powerful people. He then formed these 
people into cells. During the three years of His ministry on this earth 
He built one cell of twelve people whom He chose, and through them 
He sought to influence the whole secular world. Such cells of converted 
Christians cannot be created by human agency alone. It is the Holy 
Spirit which can form them. If we can form groups of converted people, 
who can exercise a powerful influence in the congregations, the whole 
spiritual climate will soon change and there will be an immediate 
drawing of the people together in fellowship with each other and with 
their Master. The needed dynamic to go out in love for others and to 
preach the Gospel of salvation will be forthcoming. Christianity will 
then no more be thought of as a status and a privilege but as a 
responsibility, a challenging obligation to service. 

H. D. L. ABRAHAM 
1 The Christian Message to the Hindu, pp. 44-5. London: S.C.M. Press. 1947. 
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By BASUKI PROBOWINOTO 


E Seva Christian churches of Mid-Java belong to the great Presbyterian 
family. This is evidenced by their doctrine, confession, government, 
sacraments, their conception of the task of the Church in the world 
and especially by their missionary activities. These churches came into 
being by the grace of God as the fruit of the missionary work of the 
Reformed (Gereformeerde) Churches in the Netherlands, which were 
founded at the end of the nineteenth century. The first General 
Assembly of the churches in Mid-Java was held in December, 1931. 
This Assembly adopted the Apostles’ Creed, the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Presbyterian system of church order. 

Why do these churches not call themselves ‘Reformed’ or ‘Presby- 
terian’? Although we are Reformed in doctrine and Presbyterian in 
church order, we do not presume to call ourselves by names which are 
charged with historical implications. While we appreciate history and 
tradition, we do not feel justified in adopting these historical burden- 
ings which are outside and previous to our own existence as churches. 
As a child is known by the name of his father, so also our churches 
call themselves not after any foster-parents but according to the 
name given them by their Creator. 

We regard the Reformed doctrine as the true expression of the 
Gospel. It is sufficient that churches live according to the Gospel. We 
are not required to force the Gospel and the Holy Spirit’s operation 
into tradition. It is our conviction that our doctrine and our order 
accord with Scripture. We do not claim that our system of doctrine 
and church order embraces or exhausts absolute truth. We Christians 
must beware of identifying our conviction of faith with the divine 
truth. Thus we call ourselves, simply, ‘Christian Churches’. When the 
first General Assembly was called, marking the establishment of our 
Synod, the membership was 16,000. That number has increased to 
25,670, not including 2,000 enrolled in communicant classes. This is a 
small number in a total population of about 22 million. We are 102 
congregations, divided into 10 presbyteries. In South Sumatra there 
is one presbytery of 5 congregations. We have 45 ordained ministers, 
not including the western missionaries on the staff. 
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From the time of their founding, the churches of Mid-Java have been 
missionary-minded. Mid-Java was operated as a mission field of the 
Reformed Churches of the Netherlands even after the establishment 
of the Javanese churches. Therefore we staked out our own mission 
field in South Sumatra, sending Javanese missionaries, assistants and 
colporteurs there. An elementary school and a hospital have been 
supported as part of the programme. God has blessed this work. 
Within seven years of its foundation five congregations had developed. 
Later this Sumatran mission field was enlarged to include Palembang 
and Medan. When in 1941 the war reached Indonesia all Dutch per- 
sonnel were imprisoned. The Dutch missions were paralyzed. They 
had not transferred authority to the indigenous church. The Javanese 
churches did not know how to take over responsibilities in the un- 
evangelized areas of Mid-Java. Only in 1942 did the General Assembly 
decide to assume the responsibilities which the Dutch had been carry- 
ing. Each congregation undertook to support the missionary outreach 
in its own district. Mid-Java was divided into ten regions along presby- 
terial lines; each of these fields was divided into small local areas. 
Co-operation within the presbyteries and Synod developed, so the 
basic system and forms of organization were regulated. Javanese 
missionaries who had formerly been on the staff of the Dutch mission 
became missionaries in the local churches. 

Those churches, however, were not able to carry the entire responsi- 
bility; and so the General Assembly placed non-evangelistic services, 
such as educational and medical work and literature production, under 
a foundation established by and responsible to the churches. From 
the outset the churches have supervised these activities. Outwardly the 
subsidiary agencies appear autonomous, but essentially they are closely 
related to the churches. 

The churches in Mid-Java recognize the call of God to execute their 
vocation. Financially, however, they are not able both to maintain 
the existing congregation and to reach out to the unevangelized areas. 
This poverty is not because the members of the churches do not give. 
Javanese Christians compare very favourably, in the amount of in- 
come given for benevolent purposes, with the Dutch members in the 
Netherlands. During the war the Christians, and especially the families 
of the ministers and Javanese missionaries, were very poor. The 
congregations shared food and provided clothing for their ministers. 
During these difficult times most of the Javanese ministers and 
missionaries remained faithful to their task. Only a few left the ministry 
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for more remunerative work. While still engaged in our national 
revolution, we Christians in Mid-Java established contact with our 
sister churches in the Netherlands. The Javanese churches experienced 
great difficulties in negotiating with the Dutch while the Indonesian 
and Dutch nations were at war. Indonesian Christians fought and many 
died in the struggle for freedom and independence. The Javanese would 
have been but human if they had refused to have dealings with 
those at whose hands they had suffered so much. Only through 
the work of the Holy Spirit could these negotiations have taken place. 
The Dutch Christians were grateful that the work which they had 
begun had been continued by the Javanese churches during the war. 
As the evangelization of 22 million people was proving too heavy a 
task for the churches of Mid-Java, the Dutch Reformed Churches in 
the Netherlands offered to assist; and the Javanese churches happily 
accepted their offer. An agreement between the two bodies assigned 
both partners equal responsibilities. The ordination of Christian 
workers is carried out jointly by the churches. Together they prepare 
the budget and each partner contributes according to his ability. 

Two agreements regulate the relations of the two bodies engaged 
in this work. The Regional Agreement, between the Javanese churches 
in one presbytery and a sending church in the Netherlands, prescribes 
the ordination of the missionaries, the organization of the missionary 
work, the system of accounting and other practical necessities in the 
territory of the presbytery concerned. The General Agreement relates 
to co-operation between the two churches in projects which transcend 
or extend beyond regional responsibilities. Here again, the two 
principal parties contribute according to their ability. Both the 
Javanese and the Dutch churches have had to economize in order 
to provide the funds needed to finance the project. Prices are much 
higher since the Japanese occupation. Our area of missionary 
responsibility is also larger. 

In 1949 the Javanese churches of (Salatiga) North and South Central 
Java united. This, the first church union achievement in Indonesia, 
increased the costs of missionary operations. In addition to maintaining 
themselves, the churches have had to finance missionary work in South 
Sumatra and Central Java. The budgets include the salaries of 25 
‘home’ missionaries, 135 men and women assistants, 16 colporteurs, 
20 administrative personnel, the operation of the theological training 
school, youth work, women’s work, literature production and dis- 
tribution, literacy campaigns, the transportation and housing of staff. 
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We have too few trained rural workers for a church which is pre- 
dominantly rural. More ministers could be trained in our Jogjakarta 
seminary were the necessary funds available. We cannot expand 
the circulation of the evangelical paper, of which we print 10,000 copies, 
for the millions of people in our parishes. We do not have enough 
Bibles for the pupils of our Christian schools or for the non-Christians 
who attend our meetings. 

The members of our local churches are active in spreading the 
Gospel. Each congregation, as has been indicated, has its own mission 
field, Javanese evangelists and a commission on missions. This com- 
mission supervises and conducts propaganda, sewing groups, youth 
work, Sunday-schools, distributes literature, combats illiteracy, visits 
prisoners. Members of each congregation participate in these activities. 
On Christian holidays and in the so-called week of sowing, a mass- 
campaign for spreading the Gospel is conducted. We begin with 
prayer-meetings in the local churches, after which the members go 
out two-by-two to witness to their fellow-villagers. At the close of 
the day they come together again to thank God and to invoke His 
blessing on the work of the day. Thanks to this activity, God has 
added many new members to the congregations. 

In the animist areas outside Java the Church grows by mass 
conversion, whereas in Central Java conversion is individual. 
Differences in social structure account for this variation. The family 
ties are strong among non-Christian primitive people. When the head 
of a house accepts Christianity, his wife and children follow him. This 
is not the case in Islamic Central Java, where conversion is by an 
individual’s own choice and decision. In Java, the Gospel is spread 
both by direct evangelism and through Christian schools, hostels, 
hospitals and charity operations. These latter approaches have been 
effective, sometimes more so than the direct witness. 

Ninety per cent of the pupils of our church-operated schools are 
non-Christians. We open and close the school day with prayer. 
Christian hymns are taught and Bible stories are told. Children enrolled 
in these schools are drawn into our Sunday-schools, sewing clubs, 
scout troops and guide groups. Slowly but steadily children come to 
know the Christian Faith and the Christian way of life. Hundreds 
of intellectuals in Indonesia have come into the Christian Faith while 
studying in Christian schools. We operate 90 kindergartens, primary 
schools, high-schools, teacher-training schools, home-economic and 


technical schools, with a total enrolment of 30,000 pupils. This is a 
12 
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large number, considering the size of the sponsoring churches, But in 
relation to Central Java’s population of 22 million, it is only a small 
beginning. We ought to have many more schools. 

Student hostels connected with the schools are needed. Years ago 
when the present writer enrolled in the teacher-training school, out of 
48 pupils in the first-year class, only three were Christians. After four 
of the six years were finished, only one or two were still non-Christian. 
The rest had been baptized. Children who spend the day under Christian 
guidance in hostels see the Christian way of life and are influenced as 
a consequence. Unfortunately, we no longer have these hostels. We 
have neither buildings, equipment nor money to maintain them. The 
Indonesian Government will subsidize private schools and hostels, 
but only after they have been opened. When the school or the hostel 
has proved its usefulness, the Government will grant a subsidy. Work 
and tears, struggle and sacrifice were the foundations of the schools 
which we began in this way. They are now recognized and subsidized 
by the Government, but in the process our reserve funds have been 
exhausted. There is a great thirst for advancement among the Indo- 
nesian people, which we should help to assuage, but we Christians 
in Mid-Java have used up our resources. 

Before the war our churches operated fourteen hospitals, with over 
3,000 beds. The hospitals were effective missionary tools. Thousands 
of people became Christian because of this service. During the war, 
the Japanese occupied our hospitals. First the Dutch and later the 
Indonesian Government continued the occupation after the war. Only 
one, the Bethesda Hospital in Jogjakarta, remained ours during the 
war. The fact that this hospital always operates at capacity, although 
there are other hospitals, proves that this service was and is appreciated 
by the people. Fourteen Christian medical doctors are now working 
in Mid-Java: We could re-open four additional hospitals, had we the 
required capital. Since we do not possess it, our witness is limited. 

Before the war our churches in Central Java maintained orphanages 
and homes for the aged and for invalids. One of these homes is nearly 
as old as our Javanese church. In these institutions the unhappy were 
brought to Christ. These homes were occupied by the Government 
during the war. Afterwards, one of them was restored to us, but two 
others, a mental institution and a home for the blind, are still occupied. 
These institutions can be restored to us only when we have the required 
capital to operate them. Because of lack of funds we cannot preach 

the Gospel to these unhappy people. : 
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We seek to permeate the social and economic life of the people with 
Christian principles. We teach economics to our young people, that 
they may be better equipped to earn their own living and to help 
make our churches self-supporting. We Christians need theoretical 
and practical training in social economy. The Communist ideology 
is propagated everywhere in the world, including Indonesia. We can 
scold Communism and declare it to be a lie, an approach which has 
little to commend it in Indonesia. Or we can let the Gospel speak in a 
positive and systematic way concerning social and economic problems. 
We have chosen the latter way; we are certain the Gospel always has 
the last word. Our churches have opened a school of economics in an 
old rented building. We need a hostel and an equipped workshop. 
Here again we are held up for lack of funds in the face of a wonderful 
opportunity. 

In the past, numerous religions and ideologies have fought to win 
the Indonesian people. They have employed various methods and 
means. Christ with His Message of grace and salvation has struggled 
and still is struggling by spiritual means to win the hearts of the 
Indonesian people. He uses weak human beings such as our people 
in His effort to establish His Kingdom. We are tools in His hands. 
The churches in Central Java are seeking, in accordance with Christ’s 
command, to preach the Gospel. They covet the sympathy and prayers 
of Christians throughout the world as they obey the command of the 
Lord of the Church, who said, ‘Go ye, therefore, and proclaim the 
Gospel to all creatures.” 

BASUKI PROBOWINOTO 








FREEDOM OF CONVERSION 
THE ISSUE IN INDIA 


By CHARLES W. FORMAN, PH.D. 


b ipwenens is a debate taking place in the Indian mind to-day. It comes 
into the open whenever there is a public issue related to Christian 
missions. But the debate goes far deeper than the immediate issues with 
which it is associated. The real question in the Indian mind is whether 
such a thing as conversion has a place in India. This is the question 
that lies behind problems more currently discussed; it is a question 
that involves the whole of India’s outlook on religion and on life. The 
issue has been put in its sharpest form by the editor of Harijan, mouth- 
piece of the Gandhian tradition, who writes: ‘India, when it stands 
for no evangelical work, stands on this basic principle of our religious 
and spiritual freedom’. In other words, evangelistic work and con- 
versions are, for him, ruled out by the principle of religious freedom, 
for conversion implies the rightness of one belief or the wrongness of 
another, and so makes for intolerance. But there are other Indians 
who maintain that any freedom worthy of the name must allow for 
evangelism and conversion, for if beliefs cannot be changed, they are, 
in effect, required, and all freedom with regard to them vanishes. So 
the lines of the debate are set. 

The foreign-ness of missionaries is a problem which is to-day much 
confused with that of freedom of conversion. In fact there are sug- 
gestions that it is foreign-ness which is the real problem. It may, 
however, be seriously doubted whether foreign-ness is really the heart 
of the question that is troubling India. Those foreigners who accept 
Hinduism ordinarily have the very warmest reception throughout the 
country. Furthermore, the recent passport regulation, requiring a 
special Indian government endorsement for the entrance of mission- 
aries from lands of the Commonwealth, would suggest that the source 
of concern about missionaries is not primarily that of their national 
origin, for other citizens of Commonwealth countries need no special 
endorsement to enter India. It would seem that the relation of mission- 
aries to conversion is closer to the heart of the problem. The reason 


2 Quoted in the Guardian (Madras), Oct. 1, 1953. 
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for the regulation, according to those in touch with government 
representatives, is that all missionaries should be treated alike. There 
is truth in such reasoning, but only if missionaries are seen primarily 
in relation to conversion, where they are alike, and not in relation to 
political matters or national origins, where they are very different. Dr 
Katju, who as Home Minister made the statement which touched off 
the current anti-missionary developments, in the course of that very 
statement (April 15th, 1953) revealed that in his thinking conversion 
was the essence of the problem. ‘If they come here for evangelistic 
work the sooner they stop it the better,’ he said. 

The mind of India in this debate will not easily be settled. There are 
too many conflicting influences at work. India has a venerable and 
respected tradition of religious tolerance. The adoption of the symbols 
of Asoka as the symbols of the new Republic underlines the sense of 
unity with that ancient tradition. Mr Nehru has repeatedly spoken 
and written about India’s record of peaceful co-existence of religions, 
contrasting it with the bloody record of Europe. This tradition deserves 
great appreciation. But it is a tradition which to-day is open to various 
interpretations ; there are Gandhians and Socialists, Communists and 
Communalists to be considered. If Christians and Westerners are to 
maintain relations of mutual understanding with India, and especially 
if they are concerned for freedom of conversion, then the varied strands 
of Indian thought in this debate must be unravelled and their shadings 
set forth as clearly as possible. 

It is Hindu philosophy which provides the background for the 
subject. Hindu philosophy is not a single, unified system, and quite 
contrary deductions about religious freedom can be made from it. 
Yet there is no doubt that at the present time one dominant influence 
is coming out of Hindu philosophy, an influence which is favourable 
to religious tolerance but antagonistic to freedom of conversion. 

Philosophically this double tendency is rooted, as Professor Devadutt 
has well shown,' in the Hindu doctrine of monism, or non-dualism. 
According to that point of view ultimate reality is one. All our know- 
ledge, because it implies a division between subject and object, fails 
to be knowledge of the ultimate reality. We can have no intelligible 
knowledge of the One in which we have our being; we can only 
intuitively experience our one-ness. The teachings of various religions, 
then, have only provisional value; none of them has seen the final 


1V. E. Devadutt: ‘The Hindu Attitude to Christian Evangelism and Humanitarian 
Work.’ Indian Journal of Theology, I (Oct. 1953). 
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truth. Therefore it behoves men to be tolerant of all religions. Since 
each has some partial knowledge, men at different stages of develop. 
ment can gain something from each of them. One is reminded of 
Gibbon’s famous dictum on the Roman world, where ‘the various 
modes of worship which prevailed . . . were all considered by the 
people as equally true, by the philosophers as equally false, and by the 
magistrates as equally useful’. 

This is indeed a form of tolerance, but it is a tolerance which makes 
room for all religions only on the basis of a prior agreement that God 
cannot be known in a final sense through any of them. The one thing 
which it will not allow is that God should ever make His very heart 
and essence manifest to man. If that were even admitted as possible, 
the whole basis of this kind of tolerance would be destroyed. Here, 
then, is an interpretation of tolerance which is predicated on the im- 
possibility of the Christian claim that God in relation to man is revealed 
in His very essence in Jesus Christ. It is predicated on the illegitimacy 
of any attempts at conversion, for conversion implies that the essential 
truth for man is to be found in one place and not in another. 

Let it not be thought that on these principles Hinduism itself is 
debarred from conversions. This Hindu principle of tolerance is 
opposed only to conversions which deny its own basis of existence, 
If men can be converted to its basic point of view, if they come to 
regard all religions and revelations as falling short of ultimate truth, if 
they can see only provisional truth in all, then there is every warrant 
in this system of thought for their abandoning their former convictions 
and embracing a Hindu position. The logic of this kind of Hindu 
tolerance allows for conversion to a Hindu point of view, but not 
away from it. Consequently there is nothing anomalous about the 
Hindu missionary efforts that are carried on by the Ramakrishna 
Society in America and Europe. Some have questioned these missions 
because of the Hindu opposition to conversion. Sometimes they have 
been justified by their advocates with the claim that, in contrast to 
Christian missions, they do not attempt to make converts, but only to 
make better Episcopalians, or Methodists or ‘the like. But the word 
‘better’ in this context means ‘hinduized’, and the purpose is clearly 
to bring about acceptance of a Hindu view of life and of religion. 
Labels may remain the same, but the contents are completely changed. 

There is legitimate place for missionary activity in Hinduism and the 
fact that there has not been such activity for centuries may be merely 
the result of the subjugated condition of the Hindu people. After all, 
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how much missionary activity has been carried on during those same 
centuries by Christian churches living under the same Muslim domina- 
tion that the Hindus have experienced? Hindu writers such as the former 
Vice-Chancellor of Dacca University proudly point to the missionary 
expansion of Hinduism in the pre-Muslim period, and to its remnants 
in Bali and Indo-China. It may be that as the Hindu people realize 
their freedom from alien rule they will again develop a missionary 
spirit, and rightly so. As recently as May, 1955 a former chief justice 
of the supreme court of India called for the organization of Hinduism 
on missionary lines, employing trained evangelists; and the Vice- 
President of the country has expressed the hope that Hinduism will 
reach out into the whole world to make its influence felt. 

The same reasoning which supports Hindu missionary endeavour 
holds true with regard to the movement for re-conversion, called 
Shuddhi, which various Hindu societies have been carrying on within 
the country. This movement is even more important for an under- 
standing of the situation with regard to conversion in India. Gandhi 
and the very orthodox Sanatanists had some qualms about these 
conversions, which are carried out with elaborate ritual, usually among 
simple village people. The movement gained prominence in the 1930s, 
and under the first Congress ministry in Madras it was reported to 
have received encouragement from the Government. The coming of 
independence has given it new importance. By now the doubts, or at 
least the doubters, have been laid to rest. The Sanatanist conference 
has given its approval. The earlier qualms would perhaps have been 
justifiable if Shuddhi were only a matter of changing names, for 
religious nomenclature is obviously unimportant where all approach 
truth but none are true. If Shuddhi, on the other hand, really meant 
conversion to a Hindu position regardless of names, then the qualms 
could rightly be forgotten. 

Let it be said again that very varied deductions about conversion 
can be made from Hindu philosophy. Reasons can be found in it for 
allowing complete freedom of conversion to all, not just to those who 
believe in the equality of all faiths. It can be shown that during the 
course of its long history Indian religious life has always made a place 
for considerable sections of the population who believed that their own 
form of religion, be it Saiva or Vaishnava, Buddhist or Sikh, represented 
the final truth and who attempted to win others to this truth. Even 
the more purely monist type of philosophy, as represented in the 
Vedanta, can acknowledge that for some men at a particular stage of 
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their development it may be right and helpful to believe that the 
Absolute is manifest in a particular person and, believing that, to 
propagate the belief and to attempt conversions. Those who are 
concerned for freedom of conversion must constantly remind men of 
these facts. But unfortunately these are not the deductions that are 
usually made from Hindu philosophy to-day. The dominant emphasis 
is all in the other direction—full tolerance of religion but not of 
conversion away from the basis on which that tolerance is established. 

Against the background of Hindu philosophy several types of 
characters act upon the Indian stage. The leading parts are taken by 
the Gandhian, the Communalist and the Marxian. At an earlier time 
one might also have encountered the Liberal, a type descended from 
nineteenth-century British thinkers like Mill. But to-day the Liberal 
is not an independent type, but only a residual influence on those 
whose position is primarily delineated in other terms: Each of the 
three main types has its characteristic way of thinking and can be 
associated with a particular position on conversion. 

The Gandhian most closely blends with the whole Hindu background 
as that has been described. Gandhi himself felt there was no room in 
India for missionaries who worked with ‘the ulterior motive of 
converting’. He regarded conversion as ‘an error which is perhaps the 
greatest impediment to the world’s progress to peace’. Yet he himself 
was indefatigable in propagating the Hindu view of religion. He 
supported those who returned to the Hindu fold even when they came 
as a group, as in the case of the Malkanas.’ But group movements out 
of Hinduism he consistently opposed, saying that real conversions ‘by 
their very nature cannot be on a mass scale’. His position on heart-felt, 
individual conversions changed with the years. In his earlier state- 
ments he allowed their possibility, but during the 1930s, when the 
religious changes among Harijans were at their height and there were 
threats of their all leaving Hinduism, he took his stand also against 
individual conversions. Even if a man were convinced that he could 
not have peace and salvation except by becoming a Christian, he should 
be told ‘to become a good Hindu rather than finding goodness in 
change of faith’. Gandhi would not even concede that Christians, who 
believed in Christ as the fulfilment of God’s revelation to mankind, 
should speak about their belief or should admit others who wished to 
be disciples into the company of professed believers. But despite these 
strictly Hindu views, Gandhi carried over something of the liberal 
1 Young India, May 29th, 1924. 2 Christian Missions, p. 208. 
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philosophy. He said he would not use the power of government to 
prevent evangelism and conversion. 

Such is the inheritance which the present-day Gandhians bring into 
the Indian scene. Most of their statements fit into Gandhi’s formula. 
They are generally opposed to evangelism and conversion. They 
would not, as a rule, themselves legislate against conversion, but they 
would constitute no powerful obstacle to such legislation. 

The Communalist way of thinking on conversion has superficial 
similarities to the Gandhian, but is basically very different. The Com- 
munalist has little interest in the Hindu viewpoint on religion, which 
p'ves an honoured place to the partial truths of every faith. The Com- 
munalist may use this Hindu philosophy in his argument ‘Hindustan 
is for the Hindus as England is for the English’, but he is not referring 
to a philosophical acceptance of all religions in their own place, but 
rather to an ethnic division of mankind and the identification of 
Hinduism as the ethnic religion of the people of India. It is extreme 
nationalism in religious garb. Under such a conception there can be 
no justification for foreign missionary. endeavours by Hindus, except 
as the imperial extension of the Indian people, and they are very largely 
seen in this way by the Communalist. Foreign missionaries in India 
are, by the same token, seen only as representatives of an alien 
imperialism. “Their exploitation of India has been even worse than 
that by the British Government’ is a statement (in a book published 
with Birla funds)? that is quite true if religion is seen as nothing but 
the expression of the ethnic group. The famous ‘five unities’ of the 
Communalists give religion a place completely subservient to the 
nation. They claim that geographical, racial, religious, cultural and 
linguistic unity constitute the nation. The corollaries for conversion 
are obvious. Within the nation, conversion to the ethnic religion is 
practically mandatory, conversion out of it, impossible. Thus, by a 
different route, they reach approximately the same position on 
conversion that is reached by the Hindu philosophy we have described. 

The Communalists state the position in much more extreme ways. 
‘There are only two courses open to the foreign elements’, wrote the 
leader of the R.S.S., ‘either to merge themselves in the national race 
and adopt its culture [i.e., religion], or to live at the sweet will of the 
national race.’ ® Their opposition to evangelism is based, quite frankly, 


1M. C. Parekh, Christian Proselytism in India, p. xiii. 


2 Quoted in J. A. Curran: Militant Hinduism in Indian Politics, N.Y. Institute of 
Pacific Affairs, 1951. p. 31. 
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on their sense of group solidarity and their fear of national schism, 
From their point of view it is not communalism but opposition to com- 
munalism that leads them to oppose conversion. Divisive communalism 
would presumably grow with any increase of the minorities. The 
R.S.S. constitution makes a pious statement of ‘abiding faith in the 
fundamental principle of tolerance towards all faiths’, but such people 
also insist that traditional Hindu tolerance is not to be used to destroy 
Hinduism. In other words, it is not tolerance for conversion out of 
Hinduism but only into Hinduism. They have no use for the present 
liberal constitution, which they say, with a rather reminiscent metaphor, 
‘is just the old adulterated wine in the same old British bottle bearing 
only a new label’. It goes without saying that there is no hope from 
the Communalists for freedom of conversion. 

Perhaps if there is any hope it is to be found in the third type, the 
Marxians. They move in quite a different world of thought from the 
others. Though they act on the Indian stage, their attitudes toward 
religion and conversion are taken from entirely non-Indian sources. 
They repeat the familiar refrains of the heirs of Marx in the West. 
Both the major types of western Marxians are well represented—the 
moderate, revisionist type allied to liberal views of society and the 
extreme, revolutionary type working with totalitarian views of society. 
Though as Socialists and Communists these two types are bitterly 
opposed to each other, their views on religion bear the stamp of their 
common origin. They both have a basically anti-religious orientation 
and can write about religion only in terms of its relation to economic 
functions. They can see almost nothing but its evils. When it comes 
to their views on a specific matter like conversion, Socialists and 
Communists part company, not because of a different evaluation of 
religion but because of liberal versus totalitarian social philosophies. 
Socialists have a strong belief in civil liberties. It was Mr Nehru in 
1939 who founded the Indian Civil Liberties Union, and one of the 
principal writers for the union was Ramanohar Lohia, the chief 
theoretician of the Socialists until recently. Such Socialists are scarcely 
concerned about religious freedom as such, and quite ignore it in their 
writings. But they are inclined to religious liberty by their general 
commitment to all civil liberties. 

The Communists, having no such commitment, can follow only the 
anti-religious line of Marxism. Religion is to be outgrown and con- 
version makes no sense. Like the Socialists, they pay almost no 
attention to religion in their publications. Like the R.S.S., they give 
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lip service to religious toleration, but their practice in other countries 
shows that this does not mean toleration of conversion. They allow 
for a static kind of religion that will presumably die out, but any 
dynamic religion that is touching new people and attracting men’s 
ultimate allegiance they cramp and confine at every turn. In fact it is 
not religion itself, but the possibility of conversion, that is the real 
target of Communist repression. The contrast between the Indian 
and Russian constitutions at this point reveals clearly where the 
Communists stand. The Indian Constitution provides for the freedom 
‘to profess, practise and propagate’ religion, while the Russian gives 
‘freedom of religion and anti-religious propaganda’ (italics mine). 
Clearly the Communist stands with the other main types we have 
considered: propagation, evangelism, conversion are to move only in 
one direction. 

Political parties do not as a rule clearly correspond to these divisions 
in thought. For that reason political alignments give no clear index 
to views on conversion. A few groups fit neatly into one of the 
categories. The small, conservative Hindu parties on one side and the 
Communist party on the other can be put into the Communalist and 
Marxian folds respectively, without any trouble. But the Proja 
Socialists by their very name and constitution carry both Gandhian 
and Marxian traditions, and speak sometimes in one way and some- 
times in the other. Most of their leaders exhibit a Socialist stereotype 
on religion, but their ex-leader and chief strength, Jai Prakash 
Narayan, has recently been speaking in a very Gandhian vein, praising 
religion in general and advocating the practice of the good in all 
religions. 

The Congress Party obviously includes all the main types of thought, 
and its policies are thus the most enigmatic. President Rajendra 
Prasad is an old Gandhian. His recent statement, that ‘missionaries 
would be given full freedom to preach Christianity and to do other 
kinds of service to the population of India, but none of these activities 
should be inspired by any desire for conversion’, is completely in the 
Gandhian mould and, as one Christian leader has remarked, it is like 
saying that men can argue but not convince.’ Vice-President Rad- 
hakrishnan not only expresses but exemplifies the whole Hindu 
philosophy of religion. He is surely the world’s ablest exponent of 
the equality of all religions and of appreciation for all of them. In a 
memorable phrase he has stated that ‘toleration is the homage which 

1 R. C. Das in the National Christian Council Review (1954), p. 378. See also p. 479. 
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the finite mind pays to the inexhaustibility of the infinite’. By the 
same token he is the world’s ablest opponent of evangelism and 
conversion. He chaired the government commission on university 
education which adopted a policy for instruction on religion, which, 
according to Dr Visser *t Hooft, would train a whole generation of 
students in the unscientific conception that there are no significant 
differences between religions and that there is no need for choice or 
decision in the realm of faith. The Vice-President regards those who 
believe in conversion as lacking in an appreciation of the history of 
other countries. He sees them as men trained to destroy the values 
built up by other faiths. ‘A religion’, he says, ‘which can develop such 
hardness of heart, which can look with equanimity on such a social 
calamity, is hardly worthy of the name.’ Such leadership in the 
Congress should not be confused with the communally-minded who 
would destroy freedom for conversion. But at times it evidences little 
appreciation for such freedom. 

Prime Minister Nehru is of a different cut. He fits almost exactly 
into the liberal Marxian or Socialist type in his thinking on freedom 
and on religion. This is not surprising in view of his earlier Socialist 
affiliations and of the recent declaration of the Congress Party in 
favour of a Socialist commonwealth as its goal. Mr Nehru has little 
that is good to say of religion. He is far more impressed with the 
intellectual slavery and the deeds of horror which religion has per- 
petrated, than with the enlightenment and love which it preaches. 
Obviously conversion can make little sense to him. Last year he was 
quoted in the Press as saying: 


Personally I do not fp imesag attempts at proselytization. But that is a personal 
opinion of my own and I have no business to thrust it on others. I can understand 
a person changing his religion because of certain convictions. I do not understand 
attempts at mass conversions, which can have no business with the individual or 
personal conviction, and which have often behind them some political urge.* 


Yet by strange irony it is this position, which of them all is most 
unsympathetic to religion, that offers the greatest freedom for religious 
conversion. It is a position which provides no cover for the Com- 
munalists. It demands no particular doctrine of religious equality 
that stifles evangelism. Mr Nehru has stated that he would fight to 
the last ditch for the rights of the minorities, and has protested the 
attacks on Christianity. He has even come out specifically for protection 


1 Eastern Religions and Western Thought, London: Oxford University Press, p. 317. 
® Ibid., p. 330. 3 Nagpur Times, Aug. 10th, 1954. 
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of the freedom of conversion. In a statement quoted in the Roman 
Catholic Press he declared that ‘any faith whose roots are strong and 
healthy should spread, and to interfere with that right to spread seems 
to me to be a blow at the roots themselves’,* 

When one realizes how slender is the support on which freedom for 
conversion rests in India one is the more impressed by the fact that this 
freedom has been maintained through the first years of independence. 
The chief bulwark which has preserved it is Article 25 of the Constitu- 
tion, which states that citizens will have the freedom to propagate 
religion. The adoption of that article was a tribute to the persuasiveness 
and moral stature of liberal government leaders and Christians, who 
won over very formidable elements that had planned to have the 
Constitution prohibit certain types of conversion. Article 25 was 
placed before the Constituent Assembly at a time highly propitious 
for its acceptance, when India was most anxious for the approval of 
the liberal democracies and when the Communalists were discredited 
because of their responsibility for Gandhi’s death. The Christians in 
the Constituent Assembly also showed great wisdom in their actions 
and won approval by their steady refusal of all communal safeguards 
and privileges. With Mr H. C. Mookerjee, Vice-President of the 
Assembly, as their leader, they acted in trust toward their Hindu 
colleagues, particularly in their ready acceptance of joint electorates, 
and they received trust in return. In such an atmosphere it was possible 
to ensure full religious freedom. 

Nevertheless the debates on Article 25, while packed with fulsome 
praise of the Christians, reveal a serious lack of understanding as to 
what this freedom is and why it should be adopted. One gains the 
impression that here is a provision of the Constitution adopted more 
out of respect for a few liberal leaders and some Christians than out 
of any real conviction. The Article was obviously framed to satisfy 
the Christians. The very fact that some speakers were at pains to point 
out that freedom for conversion should not be thought of only in 
connexion with Christians shows that most people did think of it in 
just those terms. The chief argument for it was that propagation was a 
religious duty required of Christians; they should be allowed to meet 
their religious obligations. But, as one of the most outstanding members 
of the Assembly implied, it was understood that they would do this 
only to the extent required by duty and not with any enthusiasm or 
devotion. In fact the weakness and ineffectiveness of Christian 

1 Catholic Herald (London), May 10th, 1946. 
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evangelism in schools and churches was advanced by learned leaders 
as the reason for allowing its continuance. 

With such uncertain feeling and dubious support it is little wonder 
that this constitutional provision has been the subject of constant 
controversy from the time of its adoption. One of the earliest infringe- 
ments upon it was an order of the Madhya Pradesh Government 
forbidding anyone to convert a person from one religion to another 
except in the presence of a magistrate. This was so obvious a denial 
of the right of propagation that informal appeals to the Central 
Government soon brought its rescission.’ Other reported discrimina- 
tions against Christians, such as the denial of Harijan scholarships to 
Christians of Harijan economic status, were scarcely infringements of 
the right to propagate, though they undoubtedly diminished the 
effectiveness of propagation. The Madhya Pradesh Government did 
not see fit to abandon its attacks with the failure of its first approach. 
It returned to the fray with the appointment of an investigating 
committee, whose work has been widely criticized as more calculated 
to find trouble than truth. 

The chief interference with religious propagation has been the 
restriction on the growing number of missionaries. For some years 
long delays on visas, unexplained expulsions and other restrictions 
were applied spasmodically without reference to any publicly formu- 
lated policy. The restrictions on entry apparently did not prove highly 
oppressive, since a survey of the years 1953 and 1954 revealed that 
among major American mission boards permission for entry was 
granted to nearly 100 per cent of former missionaries and over 75 per 
cent of new missionaries. Expulsions, too, were rare, partly because 
the law-abiding quality of missionary work became clear. For a time 
there was some concern over possible missionary involvement in the 
north-east frontier agitation for autonomy. But of three hundred 
missionaries in that area only three were asked to move out after 
investigations had been made. Finally in April, 1955, the Central 
Government made a public interpretation of its policy. According to 
the regulations then announced new missionaries could enter only if 
they possessed outstanding qualifications and if Indians were not 
available for their posts, and new work, or extensions of old work, 
could be begun only with government approval. The significance of 
these new orders can be judged only in the light of their long-term 


1 A.J. Appasamy: The Christian Task in Independent India, London: S.P.C.K. 1951, 
p. 41. . 
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operation. They could easily be used for the gradual throttling of 
missionary efforts, but they could also be so administered as to make 
little difference in existing conditions. What they will mean depends 
very largely on the temper of the Government and the temper of the 
population. Prime Minister Nehru, at about the time the regulations 
appeared, stated again that ‘every Christian missionary has the right 
to do his work in the country in a peaceful way’. But some sections 
of the population are vigorously fomenting opposition to all Christian 
evangelism. Usually reliable magazines and responsible sections of 
the Press have published most unfair attacks on missionaries, repeating 
extravagant charges without any attempt at proof. There have been 
many unpleasant incidents. Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh 
primarily, and Bihar and Bombay secondarily, have been the areas of 
the greatest trouble. These happen to be also the areas where the 
extreme Communalist groups report their largest membership, so it 
is clear where the trouble is coming from. The National Christian 
Council has stated that suspicion is being developed to the point at 
which it undermines confidence in the educational and humanitarian 
work of the missionaries. Roman Catholic bishops have been so 
alarmed that they have appealed to the Government to prevent 
wholesale attacks and persecutions. 

Despite these difficulties, the Christian evangelist (and that means, in 
essence, every Christian), when surveying the whole Indian scene with 
regard to conversion, the Hindu background, the attitude of national 
parties and leaders and the events which have transpired, cannot but 
be thankful for the amount of freedom that does exist. The obstacles, 
real as they are, in the way of evangelism and conversion are not as 
great as might be anticipated from such a survey. But the Christian 
needs to be more than thankful, he needs to be intimately in touch 
with the movements of Indian thought on this subject, both to make 
his own contribution and to learn from the criticisms of others. Recent 
statements emanating from the National Christian Council, such as 
‘The Church’s Freedom for Its Missionary Task’ and “The Secular 
State in India’, form an important part of the Christian contribution, 
though they need to be brought before more than a Christian audience. 

The Christian has to enter upon such conversations with much 
humility, in view of the sorry record of Christianity on religious 
freedom. He will have to admit that all religions are only too obviously 
equal as far as our human practising and understanding of them are 
concerned. They are equal because men are equal. And if the choice, 
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in the light of Hindu and Christian history, is, as Dr Radhakrishnan 
suggests, between agreeing to the truth of all religions on the one hand, 
or persecuting the untrue religions on the other, then the Christian 
must for mercy’s sake take the Hindu position. 

But the choice must not be allowed to lie in those terms. Men must 
not be forced into the impossible dilemma of having to deny either the 
charity they feel or the truth they see. Another basis of freedom needs 
to be set forth. It must be a basis that is acceptable to all, requiring 
neither a dogmatic Christian position, affirming one supreme truth, 
nor a dogmatic Hindu position, denying any supreme truth. Perhaps 
the necessary basis can be discovered in the nature of truth itself, 
rather than in any statements of truth. For truth is something which 
can be recognized only in freedom. If a man is required to accept any 
belief or any authority, he can never know whether it is really the truth 
or not. The question of truth does not enter in; it is simply a require- 
ment. Truth then disappears the moment that freedom is removed. 
But if a man is willing to question the requirement, if he is ready to 
ask whether the required position is really acceptable as true, then 
freedom immediately returns. For once he takes that step of enquiring 
about the truth, he has set out to follow where the truth leads him 
rather than where requirements place him. He is free and the require- 
ments no longer have power over him—unless of course he fears the 
vision of truth and chooses to shut his mind and lock himself again 
in his former slavery. 

Truth and freedom, then, are inseparable; each implies the other. 
It is on this basis, rather than on any views of religious truth, that 
freedom of conversion must be founded. The Christian confession 
that truth is found in Jesus Christ has too often ied to the suppression 
of other views on the theory that ‘error cannot have equal rights with 
truth’. The Hindu claim that truth is found incompletely but adequately 
in all religions can too easily lead to the virtual prohibition of any 
change in ultimate loyalties. Both types of limitation on freedom 
inevitably destroy truth, even that truth which they hold most dear. 

India can understand and can accept this other basis of freedom. 
Her greatest men have recognized it. Gandhi was pointing to it when 
he said to a group of Christian missionaries: ‘If you cannot feel that 
the other faith is as true as yours, you should feel at least that the men 
are as true as you.’ Dr Radhakrishnan said essentially the same thing 
when he declared that ‘above all one must learn to be loyal to the 
spirit of loyalty in other people even when we do not share their 
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vision of truth’. Even the Bhagavadgita recognizes this quality of truth 
when it says, “There is more happiness in doing one’s own law without 
excellence than in doing another’s law well.’ This verse could possibly 
take us right back to the old Hindu position that no one should change 
his faith, but more deeply considered it leads us on to full freedom of 
conversion. If ‘one’s own law’ means that which one sees for himself 
as true, rather than accepting from another, then doing one’s own law 
involves freedom. It is here that freedom for conversion has its home, 
and it is only on this ground that India can erect a durable structure 
of freedom or can experience that greater happiness for which her 
people strive and hope. 

It is on this same ground that the evangelist can work with assurance. 
He desires that each man should see the truth for himself and freely 
follow the truth that he sees. He himself is proclaiming the truth which 
has taken possession of his own life. He knows that as long as he is 
willing to face that truth he will be free, for freedom lies in the 
readiness to face truth. Political guarantees are helpful, but the basic 
freedom for evangelism and conversion cannot be given to or taken 
away from such a one. It is an essential part of him. Not governments 
or laws, but ‘the truth shall make you free’. This is the charter of 
Christian evangelism. It may well be that in India Christian evangelism 
will have to prove its charter. 

CHARLES W. FORMAN 


Editorial Note: Since this article was set up, reports have been received of the debate 
in the Indian Parliament in December last on a private member’s bill to regulate religious 
conversions. The Prime Minister strongly criticized the bill, saying that while in the name 
of conversion or religious activity much evil was done, not by one religion only, they 
could not find a formula which could not be abused later on. Such a measure should not 
be passed unless it had the fullest support from all the principal parties who were likely 
to be affected by it. The bill was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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TOBA CACIQUESHIP AND THE GOSPEL 
By WILLIAM D. AND Mariz F. REYBURN 


7 history of the expansion of Christianity witnesses to a variety 
of ways in which men have come into a relation with the Church, 
In Roman Catholic Latin America the vast majority of conversions 
to the Evangelical faith have been by way of a mission to individuals. 
This is essentially the present process after half a century of Evangelical 
‘liberalizing’ contributions to national cultures, which have tended to 
create an atmosphere in which individuals are free to accept or reject 
the Evangelical message. These contributions have been primarily in 
the field of education, and have been made possible in large part by 
their simultaneous occurrence with the rise of liberal and democratic 
tendencies in Latin America since the turn of the century. The socio- 
political control of the Roman Catholic Church has largely precluded 
leader-mass conversions to the Evangelical Church. Leader-mass 
conversions have taken place in the wake of culture contacts in 
Christianity, Buddhism and other religions. Since the Christian Faith 
is concerned with the individual’s most intimate relation with Christ, 
this kind of mass conversion always posits a problem. 

Mass conversions stimulated by native leaders have taken place to 
a limited extent in Latin America and constitute an extremely interesting 
problem from an acculturation point of view. An understanding of 
this phenomenon must be considered in the light of the structures of 
the existing culture patterns which come into contact. The changes 
resulting from such contacts are considered in terms of such process 
concepts as acceptance, rejection, adaptation, accommodation, re- 
orientation, re-organization, assimilation, syncretism. A cultural 
analysis of leader-mass conversions is important for missionaries 
working in areas where the swarms of converts and ‘fellow-travellers’ 
seem to threaten the responsible growth of the Church. 

The case outlined briefly here concerns the Toba Indians of the 
Argentine Chaco, who are located north and south of the Bermejo 
river and west of the Paraguay river to approximately 63° west 
latitude.’ This Indian group numbers between ten and fifteen thousand 
souls, living in some thirty-five settlement areas where they are 


1 Anthropological studies among the Argentine Toba were carried out by the writers 
while introducing the missionaries of the Mennonite Mission at Nam Qom, Argentina, 
to an anthropological orientation. 
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attempting cotton-farming in very adverse circumstances. Each settle- 
ment is composed of a number of extended family groups and is under 
the leadership of a cacique, or headman. Nearly every settlement 
boasts a church and holds services quite regularly, with the local 
cacique or a cacique-appointed individual in charge. Pentecostalism is 
universally subscribed to by the Toba churches and great emphasis 
is placed on singing and healing as an integral part of the Toba cultus. 
The first white contacts experienced by the Toba were with the 
Jesuits, who in the sixteenth century sought to induce these semi- 
nomadic people to take up a sedentary form of life in mission stations 
called reducciones. In these camps a rudimentary technical assistance 
programme was attempted which aimed at creating a favourable 
subsistence economy to support the missionaries and Indians and to 
bind the Indians to a local area where they could be instructed in the 
Roman Catholic faith. It is difficult to evaluate the spiritual labours 
of the Jesuits and of the Franciscans who later replaced them. There 
were, however, two outstanding results which greatly affected the 
Toba. First, sickness and death reduced the Toba by perhaps sixty 
per cent of their pre-contact population. Smallpox and other com- 
municable diseases decimated them in the crowded reducciones. 
Secondly, the Jesuit contact unwittingly converted the Toba from a 
nomadic foot tribe into a nomadic equestrian tribe. The horse became 
an indispensable part of Toba culture and created a socio-economic 
condition which greatly accelerated the acculturative process among 
the Toba. The extended families, which were traditionally formed into 
composite bands, re-organized themselves and began to raid the 
missions as well as enemy bands. Increased mobility greatly extended 
the area of Toba raids and sharp conflicts arose between Toba and 
non-Toba hunting and warring groups. Perhaps the most far-reaching 
effect of this equestrian conversion was the rapid reduction of available 
game. Wild animals which were formerly pitted against a rather slow- 
moving man found themselves now required to adjust to the pursuits 
of the swift and long-winded horse. Outstanding horsemanship became 
a prerequisite for caciqueship. In short, the entire economic, social 
and political structure of Toba life found itself re-grouping its 
characteristics to make room for this desirable animal, the horse. 
While the Toba were quickly exhausting their remaining game 
supply an incipient colonization was under way. Colonization, how- 
ever, in the Chaco was and is extremely slow. The few colonists who 
ventured into the dense Chaco usually settled close to army outposts, 
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for protection from the marauding Toba war bands. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries witnessed many Spanish punitive raids on the 
Toba which brought the latter into touch with their second major 
contact element, the army. Active colonization began only after the 
Wars of Independence and ushered in the third and most prolonged 
culture contact, the colonists. 

These three acculturation influences, Roman Catholic missions, 
Spanish troops and Chaco colonists, have all made distinct contribu- 
tions to the re-adjustments which Toba culture has undergone. Briefly, 
these may be summarized as follows: the transition from a pedestrian 
to an equestrian tribe with the concomitant adjustments of a socio- 
economic nature, the defence of hunting and collecting territories 
against encroaching whites and finally, with the disintegration of Toba 
life, the acceptance of criollo life as a desired cultural goal. 

The economic basis of the Argentine Chaco colonization was stock- 
raising, mainly cattle and horses. The character of this economy 
inevitably led to sharp conflicts with the Chaco tribes, who were alive 
to the dangers of steady encroachment by the whites upon their 
hunting and collecting territories. The disappearance of game food, 
brought on by the acceptance of the horse, forced the Toba to raid the 
army and colonist cattle as a source of subsistence. There is evidence 
in Toba legends of an attempt on the part of the army to introduce 
prepared foods to the Toba. This, however, met with considerable 
opposition, as the traditional diet of the Toba had consisted almost 
entirely of meat.*? The colonists attempted to protect their herds by 
fencing in their pastures, but the Toba found a fence a small obstacle 
to overcome. Fences were broken and cattle killed almost with 
impunity. Often cattle were killed and left in the fields, or their tongues 
were cut out and the colonist was forced to kill his own animals when 
he found them starving to death. 

Toba tensions broke out in armed rebellion as late as 1916 and 
again in 1924 and were put down only by the intervention of Argentine 
troops. Almost all endeavour to intensify Toba cultural institutions 
had ceased by roughly 1920 and had been replaced by a concern to 
accept criollo life and to be accepted as bearers of criollo culture. 


1 Criollo is the term used in the Argentine Chaco to designate the non-Indian and non- 
foreign settlers. In the Toba area many of the criollos are Spanish-Guarani speakers who 
have emigrated from Paraguay and from areas along the Paraguay river in Argentina. 

* The Toba diet included some vegetables which were locally raised, but these were 
never in great demand. Honey and algarroba pods were likewise important in the Toba 
diet. Algarroba pods were seasonal and honey was often hard to locate. 
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It is important to note that cultural disorganization among the Toba 
has removed nearly every trace of ceremonialism, broken up the basic 
economy and created serious psycho-sociological conflicts in the 
composite bands, but has left largely intact the institution of cacique. 
This complex is related to deep-seated values of authority which find 
their expression in numerous facets of Toba life. 

At the level of child socialization a strong tendency to curb aggression 
that is directed toward other siblings is exhibited. This is especially 
true where the social unit still consists of clusters of extended families 
inhabiting a single settlement area. Any display of authoritative 
behaviour by children provokes a strong reaction from parents and 
older relatives. Punishment is most commonly expressed by with- 
holding affection. Corporal punishment is looked upon as extremely 
cruel and undesirable. Punishable in the same fashion is the failure 
of a child to share with his siblings. There are many other deviant 
traits that are punishable, but the two cited here are of considerable 
concern to the Toba and possess high transfer value into adult 
behaviour. This particular kind of punishment is very practicable 
among the Toba, as their daily routine keeps the children and parents 
in a close physical association about the family dwellings. 

Decisions which affect the members of a household group are sought 
for by an exchange of opinions before action is taken. Individual acts 
which affect the other members of the extended family group and 
which have not been referred to a collective act of decision are met 
with strong, silent disapproval. In short, Toba culture tends to produce 
a very limited number of dominating personalities sufficiently individu- 
alistic to enforce their behaviour on the group will. Any thought of 
coercion or any expression of overt aggression as defined by Toba 
value systems is to be eschewed as a gross error in inter-personal 
relations. There are conflicts which show through the patterns of 
Toba authority and control. These maladjustments are the direct 
products of the acculturation process in which criollo values of wealth, 
competition and individualism stand in sharp contrast to the Toba 
sharing complex and non-authoritarian values. 

The institution of caciqueship must be viewed in the light of these 
concepts of authority. Since pre-contact times, the cacique has been 
an individual who has been dominant enough to sound the key for 
action. In general, he has not been a law-officer or dictator, but 
rather, a sensitive individual who carefully casts about to ascertain 
the majority expression and, when satisfied that there will be little 
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opposition to his plan, comes forth and states the official decision 
which the tribe is well prepared to accept. 

As the criollo encroachment steadily hemmed in the Toba bands, 
the older caciques found their traditional capacities inadequate to save 
the Toba from extinction. Their minds turned to freer days when a 
fast horse and a well-placed arrow afforded the only reply to the white 
intruder. Increasing friction with the white settlers took place with 
the concomitant growth of towns in the Chaco. Law-enforcement 
officers began to appear on the scene and a new order of legality was 
held up to the Toba. The ancient institution of caciqueship did not 
fall away in this new national movement. Rather, it was re-orientated. 
Out of the tiny Toba settlements came those few individuals who were 
odd enough to impose their personalities on their kinsmen. Speaking 
a halting Spanish, they travelled to the cities and demanded that the 
Argentine authorities grant rights to the land which the Toba were 
inhabiting. These land rights were granted and the self-appointed 
envoys returned triumphantly to announce that the land belonged to 
the Toba. This independent action resulted in these individuals 
replacing the older caciques. 

The transition from nomadic hunter and collector to sedentary 
cotton farmer involved numerous readjustments of a socio-economic 
nature. To date, this readjustment has been only partially accomplished 
by the Toba. Lack of an agricultural tradition, fences and other 
equipment has gone far to prevent the Toba from achieving a success- 
ful switch-over to farming and a sedentary existence. Accompanying 
these factors has been the entire value system of Toba culture, which 
has been in sharp contrast to the criollo ideals which the Toba have 
been forced to observe and from which they have had to learn. 

The result has produced a frustrating situation. The Toba have 
frequently become discouraged and have expressed aggression against 
their criollo neighbours and the latter have retaliated. Intoxication, 
as an escape from unpleasant culture-contact situations, and many 
other evils have been evident in Toba-criollo relations. Begging in the 
cities has likewise resulted as a post-harvest seasonal occupation for 
many destitute Toba. The one individual who has been constantly 
sought out by the law has been the cacique. Strong pressure, aimed at 
correcting the Toba, has been brought to bear on this individual. 
The new cacique was called upon to serve as a buffer between his 
people and the annoying law-officers and the angry criollo neighbours. 
All the conflict under conquest, the ills connected with the process of 
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readjustment to a foreign way of life and the legalization of the Toba 
settlements fell directly on the shoulders of this new generation cacique. 

Now, it would have been very convenient for the cacique to proclaim 
himself as a local law-enforcer and to punish and coerce his settlement 
population into strict conformity with the law. But, as has been 
pointed out, Toba concepts of authority are not so constituted. The 
Toba caciques found it quite impossible to assert themselves to the 
extent of assuming a police rdle which Toba culture did not assign 
to them. By 1935 this situation had become extremely serious and the 
institution of caciqueship was again ‘splitting at the seams’ as a result 
of multiple pressures. 

At about this time a new contact element appeared in the Chaco 
which was to have a vast influence on the Toba. Some Toba along 
the Paraguay river came into touch with the Gospel presented by 
Pentecostals. Also, two non-Pentecostal Evangelical missions were 
founded in the Chaco between 1935 and 1942. The Gospel message 
was carried primarily by Toba converts to Pentecostalism travelling 
through the Chaco settlements, preaching and selling Spanish Bibles. 
The local caciques were quick to take up the Gospel message and to 
proclaim it. The result has been something of a leader-mass conversion 
affecting many Toba. Two fundamental questions need to be con- 
sidered at this point: 1. What was the process of the acceptance of 
Pentecostalism? 2. Why was this particular Christian expression 
accepted and how has it been re-orientated in Toba culture? 

The process of the acceptance of Pentecostalism by the Toba must 
be considered in terms of the foregoing statements concerning the 
acculturation conflicts and the rise of the new cacique. As has been 
indicated, Toba life had ceased to be intensified long before 1935. The 
major trend was towards identification with criollo society and culture. 
The incorporation into the national structure forced the Toba to look 
outside themselves for a ‘legal-paper’ justification for their existence. 
Toba concepts of authority failed to provide the needed correctives 
to ease the adjustment-to-criollo process. 

The Bible message, at least as proclaimed by the early Toba preachers, 
presented a new and acceptable authority. Preaching was, and to a 
large extent still is, aimed at prohibitions against various forms of 
behaviour which stemmed directly from the conflicts created in the 
culture-contact situations. Such things as stealing, drinking, fighting, 
failure to work and other acts have, as the adult Toba realize, made 
the adjustment process difficult. 
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Biblical admonitions which supported these prohibitions were 
ardently proclaimed from the very beginning. The Bible was also 
declared to speak very kind words which were pleasing to the Toba. 
The Bible came as a written document which often carried the official 
stamp of some prestige-laden city church organization. The Bible 
was likewise the final court of appeal for city white preachers, as well 
as for the few missionaries who ventured into the Toba settlements, 
In short, in one book was contained a legal document which every 
Toba regarded as a necessity, as well as a very impersonal authority 
expressing the love of Christ for men and at the same time stating 
prohibitions which the Toba could receive only in a highly non-coercive 
and impersonal manner. 

This acceptance of the Bible soon radiated into many aspects of 
Toba life. Shamans cast aside ancient healing paraphernalia in favour 
of the new Bible charm. The netted caraguatd carrying-bags, which 
were the property of nearly every male Toba, were emptied of their 
fishing-tackle and sewing needles and filled with New Testaments. 
This panacea for all the Toba ills became the universal property of 
the Toba, in spite of the fact that probably not more than ten per cent 
of the men and less than one per cent of the women were literate. A 
new atmosphere had settled over the Toba and began to make itself 
felt in numerous ways. It is not surprising, then, that the culturally 
bound Toba cacique took the lead in aligning himself with the new 
Biblical proclamation and authority. Some caciques received their 
first contact with literacy through their new-found troubleshooter, the 
Bible. As churches were built, they were invariably erected close to 
the cacique’s own dwelling. The cacigue continued his political rdle, 
supported now by the sanction of the Church and the Bible. The 
result of this new order was quickly felt by the neighbouring criollos, 
who now testify to the cessation of fence-cutting and cattle-stealing, 
intoxication and other ills of the Toba. Relations between Indians and 
whites immediately began to improve. Intermarriage of Toba and 
criollos was a direct result. Law-officers urged the Toba to continue 
their new-found religion and congratulated them on their exemplary 
behaviour. In short, the coming of Church and Bible has almost 
resolved the exterior conflicts between Indians and whites. 

It is difficult to say just why Pentecostalism was so universally 
accepted by the Toba. There is, however, a relation between certain 
aspects of Toba culture and Pentecostalism which may throw light 
on this question. In the first place, it was the Toba and not foreign 
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missionaries who were so sensitive to the problems that were being 
faced. The Toba, who had lived and suffered throughout the accultura- 
tion conflicts, were alone in a position to attempt an adjustment to 
criollo life. It may be that some other form of Evangelicalism might 
have been equally acceptable to the Toba, but certain conditions 
tend to give Pentecostalism a great advantage. The Toba have been 
characterized since early times as being deeply concerned about the 
health of the body. Sickness is believed to be caused by intrusion 
through the manipulation of spirit powers. Many individuals claim 
to have powers of this kind. Pentecostalism presented the Toba with 
an answer to their constant questions concerning the healing of the 
body. To-day healing has assumed the form in which it has been 
witnessed in city Pentecostal churches. Among the Toba, however, 
open Bibles are laid out around the patient while he is being prayed 
for. Intermittent prayer and singing are the usual routine. Singing in 
the form of chants has always been an integral part of healing rites. 
Shamans have long been known for spirit quests, the purpose of which 
is to obtain special power for healing as well as for killing in revenge. 
The need to obtain the Holy Spirit came as nothing new to the Toba. 
Demonstration of having acquired the Holy Spirit, through loud 
praying and shouting, as well as with violent bodily movements, is 
very similar to the Shaman demonstrations of success in spirit quests 
in the Chaco woods, with which almost every adult Toba is familiar. 
Dancing likewise has played an important recreational and ceremonial 
role among the Toba and appears to have certain transfer value in 
Toba Pentecostalism. 

The similarities between aboriginal practices and the present Pente- 
costal cultus cause some Toba to object to the ‘exaggerations’ as a 
straight carry-over from older days. It is very common among mal- 
adjusted ethnic groups who have been under long culture-contact 
strains to seek a return to the ‘good old days’. Native revivalism may 
exist in the thinking of some of the Toba church members, but a much 
fuller study than can be presented here shows that there is very little 
tendency to native revivalism. Pentecostalism and the Bible have been 
accepted into a culture pattern which possessed some distinctive forms 
which have been largely re-orientated. It is also true that the form of 
worship and the Bible have undergone some re-interpretation. It is 
only to be expected that, where so large a group of illiterates are 
swept into contact with the Bible (and that in a foreign language), 
there will be some degree of syncretism between Toba and non-Toba 
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traits. The Toba have not attempted to elaborate their Christianity 
into an in-group experience, but maintain an oecumenical attitude 
towards other denominations. This is a very striking difference between 
international Pentecostalism and Toba Pentecostalism. The Toba have 
made a valiant effort, with little outside help, to reduce illiteracy and 
to make the Spanish Scriptures intelligible to themselves. They are 
eager to attain an understanding of the Bible. The core of literate 
Toba preachers who preach in Toba forms the mainstay of the churches 
and carries them forward to responsible growth. 

In view of the fact that the Toba churches have been closely regulated 
by the cacique and that this is almost entirely an indigenous movement, 
it may be well to consider some aspects of the future of these churches. 
The institution of cacique is unmistakably declining, as is only to be 
expected, in the light of the new authority brought in by the Church. 
Caciques have been required to attend to their own small farms and 
at the same time to travel great distances to represent the interests of 
their settlement. Where funds have not been available, caciques have 
sometimes been guilty of seeking them in illicit ways in order to meet 
the demands of their office. Where the cacigue has not been able to 
attend to his obligations, local committees have often been organized 
to present their community petitions to provincial and federal officials. 
It is also true that where the cacique is not active in the church, the 
church is not usually well attended. Capable leaders may come forth 
to replace the caciques in the churches. In those places, however, where 
the cacique is filling the vital rdle of ‘legalizer’ of the settlement, his 
rdle of leader in the church is undisputed. There is still considerable 
prestige associated with this office. The complexities of modern life 
have taxed the institution of cacique almost beyond its capacities. 
Government intervention will no doubt affect this institution and the 
church will in turn be affected. 

The major phase of present Toba orientation is the avowed desire 
for assimilation into criollo life. It is to be regretted that the Toba 
have not been more successful in spreading the witness of the Church 
in this direction. Some objections are raised by the criollos to the Toba 
religious expression, but the Toba have considerable fellowship among 
the many Pentecostal and other Evangelical churches located in the 
towns of the Argentine Chaco. As literacy becomes more widespread 
it is possible that the Toba will carry on more non-Toba evangelization. 
Criollo identification without criollo evangelization will inevitably 
weaken the church ties of the Toba. 
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One condition which seriously threatens the continuation of the 
Toba churches into the next generation is the failure of young 
people to identify themselves with the Church. The age-grading of 
Toba churches begins with small children up to about ten or twelve 
years, then jumps to approximately the thirty-year-old bracket and 
contains a fairly even distribution of middle-aged and old people. 
The conspicuous absence of the twelve to thirty age class clearly 
reflects the historical development of the Toba churches. Young males 
are granted considerable parental freedom at pubescence. These young 
males and, to a lesser extent, females begin to drift from the Church 
and have not tended so far to return. At the initial period of evangeliza- 
tion the harping on problems raised by the culture-contact situations 
were not really meaningful to these small boys and girls. Now that 
those problems have largely ceased and these young people have, 
in the intervening years of peace, made a successful identification with 
the criollos, they interpret the Church as something exclusively for 


- the older people. No relevant communication has ever been addressed 


to them; and the older people are so keenly aware that the Church has 
cushioned the blows of the acculturation conflict for them that they do 
not visualize the Church as a part of the future lives of their younger 
generation. It is to be hoped that co-operation between the Toba 
churches and outside groups may achieve a responsible Christianity 
and develop a Christian education relevant to Toba needs. 

In conclusion we may state that the Gospel came to the Toba at a 
time when these people were being pressed very strongly to conform 
to an exceedingly difficult situation. The results of various historical 
contact situations brought disintegration and disorganization to a 
society which was forced to change its entire socio-economic structure 
to meet the demands of adjustment. The one Toba institution which 
held together, the caciqueship, came forward in each historical contact 
period to play a major réle in the acculturation process. With the 
advent of the Gospel, caciqueship was at the point of internal collapse. 
The Gospel, however, served to fill a strongly felt need; and the 
institution of caciqueship was quick to join forces with the new 
authority of the Church and the Bible, an alliance which exerted great 
influence upon the mass of the Toba, and led to a new religio-social 
order which has gone a long way to aid the Toba in achieving their 
cultural goal of criollo identification. 


WILLIAM D. AND MARIE F. REYBURN 











THE FOUR MARTYRS OF THANA, 1321 
By JoHN Foster, D.D. | 


ik was my privilege to publish in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (April, 1954), and more briefly in this Review (April, 1955), 
an account of a big new find of Christian relics from thirteenth- to 
fourteenth-century China. It is composed of gravestones of Christians 
among the merchant community of the city which was the ‘Shanghai’ 
of medieval China, Ch’iian-chou, in the province of Fukien, or, as 
these foreign merchants more usually called it, ‘Zaitun’—which is 
Arabic for ‘olive’. Some of the inscriptions are in Syriac, and belong 
to the Church of the East (Nestorian). Some are in Arabic, Phagspa 
and languages not yet identified. One is in Latin, and belongs to the 
Church of the West—that is, to the Franciscan mission begun in 1294. 
I have shown grounds for believing it to be the gravestone of the 
Italian friar, Andrew of Perugia, who became third Bishop of Zaitun 
in 1323. 

For months I had been working on all this, and my mind was still 
full of it when in June, 1954, I arrived in India on a lecture tour. As 
we left Bombay by train I did as one does on first arrival in a country— 
watched everything we passed with a wide-awake interest. At the first 
station I read the sign-board, and in my excitement shouted the name 
aloud. Fellow-passengers must have thought that I was touched by the 
heat. The fact was, its name, Thana, had immediately linked up in 
my mind with China, the Franciscan mission and Andrew of Perugia. 
I knew that in 1321 four Franciscans, on their way as reinforcements 
to the China mission, landed in India at a place called Thana and 
were martyred. Then, a few months later, there came another friar, 
Odoric of Pordenone. He dug up their bones and, as he himself puts 
it, ‘wrapt them in fair napkins’ and, sleeping with the sack of bones 
as his pillow, went on to Quilon in South India, and then—‘on board 
another ship called zuncum’ (how strange to see the word ‘junk’ in 
fourteenth century Latin!) ‘to China, to a certain city called Zaitun, 
where our friars have two houses, and there I placed these sacred 
relics’. That would be just as Andrew became Bishop in 1323. I 
suddenly realized that Thana was still there, and within easy reach of 


Bombay; so I resolved that, before sailing for home I would make 
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my pilgrimage. This I did in December, 1954, and I could recognize 
places mentioned in the record six hundred years ago. 

First, a word about this part of the India coast in early and medieval 
communications with the West. Bombay, Thana and Kallyan are 
three neighbouring stations on the railway. They also represent, in 
the opposite order, the way the port for this part of India has moved 
towards the open sea. Bombay, the modern port, is on the southern, 
seaward tip of an island. Thana, the medieval port, is at its northern 
end, looking across a sheltered creek to the mainland. Kallyan, the 
ancient port, is not only across the creek on the mainland, but up the 
mouth of a small river. Now Kallyan is mentioned in the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, a Greek guide-book to the Indian Ocean, written 
about A.D. 60—while the Apostles were still alive. Then about 520 
comes Cosmas Indicopleustes from Alexandria. He tells of Christians 
he has met in Malabar or, as he puts it, ‘Male where the pepper grows ; 
also in the place called Kalliana there is a church and a bishop is 
appointed from Persia’. This was Syrian Christianity, the Church of 
the East. When these fourteenth-century Franciscans came to the 
neighbouring port of Thana, Odoric says they found there fifteen 
families of Christians. Then he adds—staunch Latin that he was— 
‘that is to say Nestorians, who are schismatics and heretics’. Evidently 
this ancient Syrian Christianity was surviving then in northern India 
as it continues to flourish in Travancore to-day. 

The primary source for our knowledge about the martyrdoms is 
Jordanus, a Dominican friar. He says that he travelled with the four 
Franciscans from Hormuz to Thana. He was not bound for China 
but for missionary work on the India coast, so he did not wait with 
them but pushed north towards Broach. Hearing of their arrest he 
hurried back—to arrive one week after the tragedy. He was allowed 
to move the bodies to Sopara for burial. So his is not far from being 
an eye-witness account. His earliest report was sent on to Europe 
from the headquarters of the Franciscans at Tabriz in Persia within 
the year. It says: “We had this account by word of mouth from the 
man who went with the aforesaid brothers.’ Then Jordanus mentions 
them in two letters written soon after, and in his Mirabilia Descripta of 
1330. He adds, ‘Alas that I was not with them to share their martyr- 
dom!’ Odoric, only a few months late upon the scene, gives an even 
fuller record in his Itinerarium. This he did not write himself. His 
fourteen years of wandering, across Asia by sea, then through China 
and overland to Tibet and Persia, had drained the life out of him. 
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Bowed and broken, he dictated his story to a fellow-friar at St Antony’s, 
Padua, in 1330, just eight months before he died. I will use both 
Jordanus and Odoric, then, and add what I saw for myself. 

The leader was Thomas of Tolentino—in his younger days some- 
thing of a problem to the Franciscans. He opposed relaxation of St 
Francis’s rule of poverty, and even questioned the Pope’s right to 
relax it. They were relieved to see his ascetic zeal directed to missionary 
work abroad. He went to Armenia in 1290, then east into the Mongol 
Empire. In 1307 he brought back to the Pope a letter from John of 
Montecorvino. This Franciscan had disappeared to the east thirteen 
years before. The letter reported that he had established a church in 
Khanbaliq, ‘the city of the Great Khan’, which is Peking. The Pope 
sent reinforcements that same year, among them Andrew of Perugia, 
later to become Bishop of Zaitun. And now here was Thomas, nearly 
seventy years old, himself leading another batch of recruits—James 
of Padua, Peter of Siena and Demetrius, a lay-brother from the 
Caucasus, who (Odoric says) ‘was good at languages’. They had hoped 
to get a ship from Hormuz to Quilon (called Columbum * in the Latin) 
and a junk from Quilon to China. Thana was seven hundred miles to 
the north of Quilon, but there should be plenty of coastal shipping. 
So they accepted the passage—a month tossing on the Arabian Sea, 
then into the quiet waters of Thana creek. 

There is a bridge across the creek now, where the road from Bombay 
leads on to Kallyan. As I stood there a ship had just come in, not 
very different, I imagine, from the one on which these five travelled. 
A single mast well forward, a triangular dhow-like sail, a long oar 
out as a tiller and a dinghy astern ready to land. Where would they 
land? I asked my Indian friends, and they led me south of the bridge 
where there was a break in the stone facing of the sea-wall and an old 
cobbled way led down to the water’s edge. Thomas, James, Peter and 
Demetrius may have come ashore here. 

One of the fifteen Christian families gave them shelter. Better stay 
indoors. True, foreign merchants and seamen were familiar sights 
enough about the town, but the habits of Franciscans might arouse 
Muslim interest. Alas for this wise precaution! Their host quarrelled 
with his wife and beat her so soundly that she ran to the magistrate— 
‘to the Cadi’ (says the record) ‘which is the Bishop of the Saracens’. 


1 Latin text and translation of Odoric may be most conveniently found in Yule: Cathay, 
vol. 2, pp. 283-94 and 113-32 (second edition); reliable translation and notes on 
Jordanus’s account, Moule: Christians in China, pp. 210-13. 

QOdoric makes the mistake of writing Polumbum. 
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Can she call witnesses? asks the Cadi. Yes, ‘there were in the house 
four Feringi’. From Egypt to India you will find that word still to-day, 
meaning ‘European’. French chivalry so dominated the Crusades 
that Muslims still use Feringi, ‘French’, for all western Christendom! 
Odoric’s version adds that the four were called Rabban. Among 
Syrian Christians the word is pronounced ‘Remban’ now; it is a 
Syriac word, cognate with ‘Rabbi’, ‘my Master’, honorific title for a 
monk. 

So the Cadi sent for them, and Thomas, James and Demetrius came, 
‘leaving Peter (says Odoric) at home to guard their things’. A Muslim 
judge was not to accept unbelievers as witnesses, so, inevitably, he 
began to question them about their faith. Jordanus says, “The Cadi, 
seeing he can gain no advantage in this talk about their own faith, 
began to lead them on to answer about his faith, and especially as to 
whether Muhammad was the prophet of God’. Odoric says he began 
to shout, “But what say you of Muhammad? What say you of 
Muhammad? And again inevitably, they were led on to say that 
which to Muslim ears would be a blasphemy. 

Thomas of Tolentino had been the spokesman, but they respected 
his age. Brother James must go to the fire. In the strange ways of 
medieval justice (and let us remember Christians did these things too) 
it sounds like something ‘between an execution and trial by ordeal. 
James walks into the fire, and (says Jordanus) ‘not a hair of his head 
nor a thread of his garment was singed’. The Cadi says, ‘It’s his wool 
coat, wool from the land of Abraham!’ So they threw him in naked— 
but again unharmed. Odoric’s version is that, before the burning, they 
were all bound hand and foot and left for six hours ‘in the sun that they 
might die a dreadful death by the intense heat’. Perhaps it was their 
survival of this ordeal which was magnified in the telling, and became 
in the end ‘a great fire on the maidan’. Here, by the way, is another 
familiar word in India, for the open space in the middle of a town. 
At Thana we had crossed the maidan, and watched soldiers drilling on 
it, as we approached the bridge—no need to ask about that place! 

Then they were ordered to leave the town. Odoric says, “The Melik 
(Arabic word for ruler) caused them to be taken and conveyed across 
an arm of the sea’. That must be Thana creek. Wherever they originally 
landed, there is not much doubt that they would come down my 
cobbled way this time and cross the ferry. 

But four men came after them in the night. James was again the 
first—they slashed him across the neck with a sword. Old Thomas of 
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Tolentino knelt to pray. They seized him by the beard and cut his 
throat. Demetrius they stabbed in the chest, and the recent convert 
joined the holy martyrs. Peter of Siena, hitherto left behind with the 
gear, suffered a more lingering death—tortured for two days, then 
hanged all day in a tree and finally despatched with a sword. The 
first three martyrdoms would be over the creek, on the road towards 
Kallyan. It seems appropriate that this place, mentioned by sixth- 
century Cosmas in that first definite list of Christians beyond the 
Arabian Sea, should also be associated with India’s first known 
Christian martyrs. Peter, the fourth martyr, would probably be dealt 
with on the maidan. 

There was one site more about which I wondered, the mosque. It 
seems that all the chief scenes were very close together. You cross the 
maidan to reach the bridge over the creek, and just by the bridge is 
the cobbled landing, with the ferry. Continue along this shore of the 
creek a hundred yards, and there is a mosque. It looked, from my 
point of view, disappointingly new, with recent smart cement work 
and men engaged in painting it. But sacred sites are not easily 
abandoned, and six hundred years ago it may have been here. So I 
climbed the bank opposite to take a photograph, and found I was on 
land covered with old Muslim graves. Yes, this was an ancient site. 
And as if to remind me of Zaitun on the China coast, the gravestones 
and stone tombs were of shapes familiar to me from those Christian 
gravestones from China with which my interest in these Franciscan 
martyrs began. 

To China their bones did go. And I suppose Andrew of Perugia, 
when he celebrated Mass in his cathedral at Zaitun, would feel them 
near at hand—Thomas of Tolentino, James of Padua, Peter of Siena 
and Demetrius, the lay brother. For in the words of one of the Fathers, 
‘the blessed who have departed are present in spirit at the gatherings 
of the Church, perhaps more so than one who is in the body’. 


JOHN FOSTER 
1 Origen, On Prayer, xxxi, 5. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“NEW METHODS FOR A NEW AGF’ 


THE Epiror, 
The International Review of Missions 


Sir,—I have read with deep interest Dr Donald McGavran’s article, 
‘New Methods for a New Age in Missions’, in the October 1955 issue 
of your Review. It is thrilling news that there are now in many 
countries rapidly-growing ‘people movement churches’ in which the 
Holy Spirit is working and through which multitudes of people are 
being evangelized and saved. 

However, as I studied Dr McGavran’s diagnosis and proposals it 
became evident that he had in mind conditions in India and other 
lands where the Gospel has won great victories and where the younger 
churches have become very large, but he seemed entirely to overlook 
lands like Iran, Turkey and Syria, where there have been from ancient 
times Christian churches in the midst of large Muslim populations, 
and where Evangelical missionaries have worked faithfully for over 
a century without seeing any signs of the birth of a ‘people movement 
church’. It is true that in all these lands of the Near East ‘Evangelical 
churches’ have come into being, but to-day most of them are sadly 
lacking in missionary zeal and are growing very slowly, if at all. It is 
true that hundreds of Muslims have been baptized, and in some places 
there are little churches or groups in which the majority of members 
are Muslim converts. But throughout the Near East and in fact in 
almost all Muslim countries, the advance of Christianity even to the 
present time is the ‘inch by inch’ advance to which Dr McGavran 
refers. The baptism of one new convert is still an event. 

If Dr McGavran should insist, as his article suggests, that his 
proposals are for all mission fields, many workers in Muslim lands 
would raise serious objection. In referring to Mr Roland Allen’s 
principle that the test of missionary work is whether or not it is 
producing church growth, Dr McGavran writes, ‘Since great growth 
is now possible for us all, should we not follow this basic Pauline 
principle?’ And he proceeds to suggest that the number of missionaries 
assigned to any given field should be in proportion to the number of 
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native Christians in that field, the smallest number of missionaries 
to be assigned ‘to assist static churches, whatever their size’, and he 
adds: ‘The world Church should continue to assist them (the static 
churches), but lightly, maintaining perhaps one missionary per 2000 
to 4000 Christians as oecumenical links’. He insists that it is wrong 
to waste time and effort on those who are resisting the Gospel, when 
in other places multitudes of people now ready to receive the Gospel 
might be saved, and he writes in italics, ‘Only after the hundreds of 
thousands have been discipled is the world Church justified in spending 
treasure in witnessing to the millions of Gospel rejectors’. 

This thesis, if adopted by the world Church, would become the 
death sentence for missionary endeavour in most parts of the Muslim 
world. In Iran, where there are less than four thousand Protestant 
Christians, only one lone missionary would be left as a link. In other 
lands of the Near East not even one missionary would remain. 

Here are some of the answers which I would give to those who 
question our right to continue missionary work in these ‘unproductive 
fields’ : 

1. We are here, and we expect to remain here as long as the Lord 
permits, because we have our orders from Him. Christ commanded 
His Church to make disciples of all nations, both responsive and 
unresponsive, and we cannot give up North Africa and the Near East 
because the people of these lands are now resisting the Gospel. When 
our Lord instructed His disciples to shake the dust from off their 
feet and forsake those who would not accept their message, He had in 
mind unbelieving individuals or communities, not whole nations or 
peoples. And though Paul again and again turned his back on groups 
of unbelieving Jews in the cities which he visited, he never gave up 
the Jewish people as a whole, but worked and prayed for their salvation, 
and was confident that at last they would be saved (Romans 11:26). 
Can we justify our failure to evangelize Jews or Muslims to-day by 
saying that some Jews and some Muslims have resisted the Gospel, 
and that we must therefore close all missions to these unbelieving 
peoples? No, Christ’s command is to disciple them, not to desert them! 

2. In the spiritual world as in the physical, reaping follows ploughing 
and sowing, and the ploughman and sower have just as important a 
part to play in producing a crop as has the reaper. When the day of 
harvest comes the sower and the reaper will rejoice together. Of course 
God is still able to work miracles and, as Aaron’s rod budded and 
bloomed and bore almonds all in one night, so it may happen to-day 
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that whole peoples dead in sin may suddenly be raised to life, and 
the reapers may overtake the sowers. But usually God works in a more 
leisurely fashion—‘first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear’. Seldom does it happen that a great spiritual harvest 
is reaped without a long preparation of preaching, witnessing and 
praying. But for how long, it is asked, must this preparatory work 
be carried on? In some fields the harvest has come after ten, or twenty, 
or fifty years of ploughing and sowing and watering the seed. If after 
fifty years of faithful work nothing happens, are we not justified in 
concluding that the soil is barren, and that we should give it up as 
worthless and go to another field? Any wise farmer would do that! 

Let us remember that God’s ways are not our ways, His thoughts 
are not our thoughts, nor is His time-table like ours, for a thousand 
years with Him are as one day. We impatient men want speedy results, 
and every sower desires to be also a reaper, that he may have the 
satisfaction of tasting the fruits of his labours. But God has eternity 
in which to accomplish His purpose, and He will not fail or be dis- 
couraged if in some climes the harvest is long delayed. To us a century 
of missionary work seems a very long time, and when there is no 
harvest we lose hope. But God sees the end from the beginning, He 
knows that the long winter will pass and the snows will melt and the 
spring-time will come at last, and then will follow the joy of harvest. 
And He wants us, His children, to sow in hope, to wait in patience 
and to be steadfast and unmovable, knowing that the harvest wiil 
surely come, and that our labour will not be in vain. We labourers 
in Muslim lands are not discouraged, for though we have little of the 
joy of reaping we have much of the joy of hoping and believing. With 
the eye of faith we see the harvest from afar, and we greet it with a 
cheer. Hence we will labour on, if God wills, though it take a thousand 
years to persuade Muslims to bow the knee to Jesus Christ the Lord. 
The Hour has not yet come—when it comes there will be such ‘people 
movements’ toward Christ in the Muslim world as have never been 
seen before! 

3. A wise and courageous commander will throw all his reserves 
into that sector of the battle-line where the enemy is strongest and 
where the forces opposed to him are weakest. We rejoice that in some 
sectors the Enemy of man is being defeated, that multitudes of his 
captives are being set free and are gladly enlisting in the service of 
the King and that national churches are growing apace. Certainly the 
world Church should aid and encourage these national churches t - 
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win the day and hold the field for Jesus Christ. But in the sector where 
we have been located the Enemy has far too often been victorious, 
The forces opposed to him are few in number, and so often have they 
been intimidated by Satan and weakened by his attacks that they have 
largely lost their first faith and love, and have become ‘static churches’, 
What, then, is the world Church to do? To say that these little groups 
of impotent Christians are undeserving of assistance, and should be 
left to their fate? On the contrary, the Church in all other sectors 
should rush its strongest and most valiant troops into these lands 
where Christ’s army is weakest, and should launch such a united and 
determined attack on the Enemy that he will be utterly routed. Instead 
of reducing the number of missionaries in the Near East to one for 
four thousand Christians, should not the world Church increase the 
number of missionaries in lands where there are only a handful of 
Christians, till the army of Christ is strong enough to win the victory? 
Thus by the prayers, faith and love of their comrades the static 
churches may be revived and the hosts of evil defeated, and multitudes 
of the unsaved may be brought to the Saviour. 

4. Wherever there is one Spirit-filled follower of Christ, there the 
Holy Spirit is working. When great revivals occur and ‘people move- 
ment churches’ come into being and multitudes turn to the Lord, it is 
more than evident that the Spirit is present and is doing His mighty 
work of convicting and converting sinners. The Spirit is present at 
the harvest—but is He not also present at the sowing of the seed,and 
at the ploughing of the hard, stony soil? It is true that we should 
work where the Spirit is working. But is it not also true that the Spirit 
works where we work? We should never suppose that because there is 
no rapidly-growing church in a certain land the Spirit is not at work 
there. If there is one faithful believer who is pouring out his soul in 
prayer for that land, then the Spirit is already there in power, and 
those who love the Lord should rush to the side of that valiant warrior 
and uphold his hands and unite with him in preaching the Gospel 
to the unbelievers about him—for God has already begun the work 
of their salvation. 

5. God expects from us not great achievements, but faithfulness 
and obedience. We all like to accomplish something, for success makes 
us pleased with ourselves and satisfied with life. Missionaries also 
desire success in their work, and when they are unable to see the 
results of their labours they sometimes resign and leave the field. 
Missionary candidates ask to be sent to fields where the progress of 
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the Church is rapid and where they will have the satisfaction of seeing 
many people baptized. Christ also wanted His disciples to succeed, 
for He told them He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. Then why spend one’s life in a barren and unfruitful field? It 
is well for us to remember that the only way in which a grain of wheat 
can bear much fruit is for it to die, and every missionary who wants 
to bear much fruit must die—die to ambition, to selfish love of success 
and fame, to pride in his own achievements—and like his Master 
seek only to do the Father’s will. If God bids us go to a barren field 
and spend all our lives stretching forth our hands to an unbelieving 
and unresponsive people, and never baptize a single convert, then 
that will be our highest privilege and joy. We may die without seeing 
any results of our labours—but we shall know that we have not lived 
in vain, for we have been obedient and have tried to do faithfully 
the work that God gave us to do. But why should God send His 
servants to such fruitless fields, while millions of responsive people 
in other lands are dying without a knowledge of Christ? And why did 
He continue to send His prophets to disobedient Israel, when they 
might have been eagerly welcomed by the Greeks or Indians? We 
cannot now know these things—ours is not to understand all the 
mysteries of God’s will, but to obey His commands. 

6. It seems that God has permitted some peoples to remain in 
unbelief in order to test the faith and love of His Church. For nineteen 
hundred years the Jewish people has remained outside the Church, 
and God has used the unbelief of the Jews to challenge His people to 
love them and agonize for their salvation as Paul did. But the Church 
has largely failed, and as a result most of the Jews remain to-day in 
unbelief. In the same way Islam has for the past thirteen hundred 
years stood as a challenge to the Church, and for most of this period 
the Church made little or no effort to preach Christ to Muslims. As a 
result few Muslims have become Christians, and the Christian minorities 
in Muslim lands have lost the spirit of evangelism and have become 
‘static? and sterile. To-day the world Church is being tested by God 
not only by the unbelief of the Jews and Muslims but also by the 
antagonism of Communists. Her attitude towards these hundreds 
of millions of people who deny the deity, the finality and the sufficiency 
of Jesus Christ reveals clearly the quality of the faith, love and devotion 
of her members. Those who truly believe in the Only Begotten Son 
of God and who love their unbelieving neighbours as themselves will 
take no rest till all who are now without Christ have had an adequate 
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opportunity to know Him as He is. The vast majority of Muslims 
have never really heard the Gospel, and have not had an opportunity 
either to accept it or to reject it. What will the Church answer when her 
Lord asks her the reason for her failure to preach the Gospel to and 
make disciples of the Jews, Muslims and Communists of the world? 

7. We will go forward hopefully with our task of bringing Muslims 
to Christ, because our God is the God of the Impossible. The 
evangelization of the Muslim world is, humanly speaking, an impossible 
task, for to convert just one sincere Muslim is like raising the dead to 
life. But we believe that God can raise the dead, and as Jesus Christ 
stood at the grave in Bethany and commanded Lazarus to come forth, 
so we in Christ’s name are calling on those who are lying in the tomb 
of unbelief to rise up and follow Christ. With men it is impossible— 
but not with God! Already we have seen hundreds of Muslims who 
have heard the voice of the Son of God and who have come forth 
from the tomb to serve and obey Him. And what God has done for 
hundreds He can and will do for millions. There are now in Iran little 
churches composed of Assyrians, Armenians, converts from Judaism, 
Islam and Zoroastrianism, and missionaries from Britain and America, 
in whom the Holy Spirit is living and working, churches which 
welcome converts from other religions and which have as their aim 
the evangelization of their fellow-countrymen. The year 1955 has been 
observed in Iran as the ‘Year of Evangelism’, and special efforts have 
been made to lead non-Christians to Christ. The dead are rising to 
life, the fields are becoming white unto harvest. God is working, let 
us work too! Say not that the task is impossible. “What is a Christian 
for,’ exclaimed General Armstrong, the founder of Hampton Institute, 
U.S.A., “but to do the impossible by the power of God!’ 

Whether soon or late, the labours, prayers, tears and blood of those 
who have gone before will in God’s own time produce a glorious 
harvest throughout the Muslim world. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM MCELWEE MILLER 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION, TABRIZ, IRAN 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE CHURCH’S TASK IN EAST ASIA 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ASIAN REVOLUTION. Edited by RAJAH B. 
MANIKAM. Madras: Christian Literature Society. Rs. 3. 1954. 
EASTERN Horizons. By H. A. WITTENBACH. London: Highway 
Press. 6s. 1954. 


HHRISTIANITY and the Asian Revolution was planned at the 

Lucknow oecumenical conference, December, 1952, ‘to portray 
and interpret briefly the total environment in which the Asian churches 
are called upon to-day to work and witness for their Lord’. It was 
published just before the Evanston Assembly in 1954 as an Asian 
contribution to it. It remains a valuable analysis and interpretation 
of the Asian scene, written for the most part by Asian churchmen. 

The volume is in itself a sign of the church-centred rather than 
mission-centred situation of Christianity in Asia to-day. It should be 
required reading for all missionary candidates who are preparing to 
work in the partnership of obedience in the younger churches. The 
first two sections are probably the most valuable, dealing with (a) the 
social revolution in East Asia to-day, and (b) the resurgent religions 
which are part of it. There is a great deal here that is as useful to the 
intelligent newspaper-reader who wants to understand the significance 
of Asian news items as to the members of mission boards and committees 
responsible for the new forms of the old missionary partnership. 

The complex forces which make for the revolutionary situation in 
this vast area from Japan to Pakistan, containing more than half the 
world’s population, are described with sympathy and understanding— 
and ‘from the inside’. Reaction against the West has been a contributory 
factor in the social revolution, but this movement, with its three major 
aims—political freedom, economic justice and social equality—is not 
just a reaction against western ‘imperialism’, ‘colonialism’, ‘white 
superiority’ or ‘economic exploitation’, but the positive attempt of the 
Asian spirit to ‘find itself’ in the modern world. 

This survey of political, economic and social change—presented 
with much detailed information relating to the various countries of 
East Asia and with a sense of urgency because of the rival systems, 
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forces and ideologies which seek to capture the hearts and minds of the 
peoples of Asia—leads up to a valuable chapter on Christian concern 
for the Asian revolution. Without ignoring the Christian contribution 
to Asian society in the past, it concludes that missionaries and national 
Christians alike have not been sufficiently concerned for a total witness 
to the Gospel. Two important developments, however, are shown to be 
awakening the churches in Asia to their prophetic task in this direction: 
a revival of Biblical theology and a new understanding of God’s purpose 
for the world. This has not yet affected the churches at large, but in most 
countries small groups are aware of the prophetic task of the Christian 
congregation and are trying to lead the churches towards such a total 
witness as the Gospel demands. 

The second section deals with the resurgence of the old religions of 
Asia and with the part that they play in political and national aspira- 
tions. Because Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam have become very real 
forces in the life and thought of Asian people, ‘the Christian evangelist 
needs to be adequately informed about the nature of the claims of 
resurgent non-Christian religions to-day’. Chapters on modern 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and new religions like Caodaism in Indo- 
China, the Manalistas in the Philippines and the syncretistic sects of 
Japan and other countries lead up to a brilliant chapter on the Christian 
approach to non-Christian religions, by Principal J. Russell Chandran, 
of Bangalore. He indicates the inadequacy alike of ‘aggressive con- 
demnation’ and liberal ‘sympathetic co-operation’ and claims that ‘we 
can only look at other religions while standing within the salvation we 
have in Christ in whom alone we know God’. Here all religions are 
judged, fulfilled and redeemed. ‘Fulfilment’ does not mean simply that 
Christ completes what is present in the non-Christian religions in an 
incomplete form. Nor does ‘redemption’ mean that through a process 
of transformation the non-Christian systems are re-instated. Fulfilment 
and redemption are two aspects of the same process. When a person 
accepts the Christian Faith, he discovers that his religious needs and 
aspirations are expressed as well as satisfied differently. But nothing of 
value in his former system is destroyed. . . . (p. 198). 

In such an approach the congregation has an essential part to play in 
‘demonstration’ and witness to the total gospel, and at the heart of this 
is personal acceptance, not of the truth in propositions, but the truth 
in a Person. An important principle is mentioned here but not developed. 

The third section sketches the churches in Asia at work and grappling 
with the large issues dealt with in the previous sections. Of necessity, in 
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covering so large an area, this section tends to be superficial, but for all 
that, there is a wealth of up-to-date information about the churches and 
their problems, gathered at first hand and checked by Christian Councils. 

It is to partnership in such a task in the changed situation that 
the Asian churchmen invite the churches of Europe and America in 
the short, moving and challenging appeal which closes this symposium. 
The book should be of value in East and West alike. 

Canon Wittenbach set out to renew his acquaintance with East Asia 
with some definite questions in mind: what are the political, social and 
economic conditions under which the people live? What are their 
problems and complexities, their hopes and fears? To what extent is the 
Christian Church a factor in their lives ? How can we in the West enter 
into a creative fellowship with them that will make for understanding 
and goodwill? 

An introductory chapter gives the background of the Asian social and 
revolutionary situation that has changed the lives of the peoples— 
political independence and the upsurge of nationalism; problems of 
livelihood and national economic development ; the pervading 
influence of a powerful Communist China and the claims of Com- 
munism to be the hope of men in the newday. Further details are added 
in the chapters on Japan, Hongkong and Malaya, and against this 
background the work of the churches is set. Canon Wittenbach’s 
particular concern was to observe the work of the Anglican churches, 
though figures are given of the total Christian strength. The resulting 
impression is of David facing several Goliaths at once. 

The reasons suggested for the comparatively small response of the 
people of Japan to Christianity (half of 1 per cent)—the ‘web society” 
of traditional family, community and religious patterns; the force of 
nationalist sentiment ; the divided nature of the Christian witness ; and 
the ‘foreignness’ of Christianity—are probably true of most countries 
in East Asia. In the same way the writer’s criticisms of the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai are probably applicable to other churches in other countries : 
failure in evangeiistic zeal, failure to solve the problem of the rural 
church and ministry and failure in building up Christian homes and 
families. In the chapters on Hongkong one can almost feel the pressure 
of the refugees and the three million population in an area meant for 
one million—and Communist China just across the way. 

There is an excellent account of the ‘Emergency’ in Malaya and the 
significance of the New Villages. In this connexion two serious problems 

1 See Five Gentlemen of Japan, by Frank Gibney, p. 17. 
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might have been mentioned: the need for more agricultural land for 
New Villagers, the majority of whom are small farmers, and the 
difficulties created by almost 100 per cent Chinese New Village com- 
munities, at a time when Malaya’s greatest single need is the creation 
of a common national loyalty among Chinese, Malays, Indians, 
Pakistanis, Ceylonese and others. 

Canon Wittenbach notes the predominance of European leadership | 
in the Anglican Church in Malaya. This, with the scarcity of indigenous 
leadership in all the churches, is usually attributed to the ‘colonial’ 
background, and the fact that the Malayan churches have in the past 
looked to China, India, the United Kingdom and U.S.A. for their 
leaders. It is a problem that Trinity College should solve—in time. 

The part played by the churches in education and character-building 
is emphasized throughout. A significant fact omitted is that in Malaya 
over 50 per cent of the population is under 21, which should make 
Christian education and youth work high priorities. 

The comparative statistics of the churches in Malaya are somewhat 
misleading (p. 79), since ‘membership’ is not the same in each case. 
(The figures make the Anglican Church in Malaya much larger, by 
comparison, than it is.) 

To the main question: ‘How far is the Church a real factor in this 
complex situation?’ Canon Wittenbach answers in a living and personal 
way by reference to the Anglican Church in these countries. But the 
question raised in this reviewer’s mind is, ‘Have the churches a sufficient 
sense of urgency about their prophetic mission?’ Christian disunity is 
mentioned as a vital factor in all areas; and though there is increasing 
co-operation among the churches, is there enough and at the deepest 
levels? Canon Wittenbach puts this question with regard to the Malayan 
churches, but it applies to the whole area: ‘Can the churches go on 
from their co-operation in Christian Councils to organic union? 
Without that can we really demonstrate the power of the reconciling, 
creative Gospel of Jesus Christ? To create integrated Christian indi- 
viduals is not enough in an East Asia which seeks new forms of com- 
munity life. 

This book brings one into close touch with the new movements in 
East Asia to-day, and offers a useful and meena written intro- 
duction to its peoples and problems. 









J. R. FLEMING 
SINGAPORE 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW INDIA 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE INDIAN CRUCIBLE. By Eppy ASIRVATHAM. 
Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 4. 1955. 


— author of this book writes of India from the point of view of a 
Christian Indian who was born and reared as the son of a minister 
in South India and who has for four decades known the Church 
intimately in widely separated areas of that great land. He writes of 
India also from the point of view of one who has taught in Indian 
universities. He has lived in the United States for seven years, lectured 
extensively and taught in an American university. Thus he knows the 
strength and the weakness of both India and the United States, and he 
writes of the Christian movement in both those lands with commend- 
able detachment and frankness, from the point of view of a theologian 
and a sociologist. In the foreword Dr E. Stanley Jones says: ‘I do not 
know of any man in East or West who is better qualified to interpret 
present-day India to the West than the author of this book, Dr Eddy 
Asirvatham.’ 

The events of the last eight years are discussed: the idealism and 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi, the communal riots after partition, 
the Kashmir issue, the resolving of the problem of the Native States, 
India’s position in the Commonwealth, the five-year plan and 
America’s influence to-day. 

The status of Christianity in the new India is examined in more 
detail in relation to the Constitution, pronouncements of Indian 
officials and Hindu resurgence. Dr Asirvatham deals constructively 
with the responsibility of Christian Indians and missionaries and 
suggests ways of changing non-Christian attitudes. The chapter on 
‘Does India Want Foreign Missionaries?’ faces current problems, 
leading up in the last paragraph to: ‘India expects every genuine 
missionary to be a world citizen. To a large extent he must be raceless 
and nationless even as Jesus was. This condition is requisite if the 
missionary is to identify himself with the lowly, the humble and the 
despised of the earth.’ 

Indian Christian leadership is set forth by biographical sketches. 
‘The ministry needs men and women who are strong in faith and skilled 
in training, and who are able, through service and sacrifice, to enlist 
the idealism and power of the vast Indian reservoir of men, and 
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particularly women and young people.’ The chapter on re-thinking 
Christian theology in India tells us that ‘while comprehensiveness is 
the keynote of Hinduism, the keynote of Christianity is commitment— 
commitment of self and of life purposes to the highest and best that 
he knows, namely Jesus Christ’. The discussion is vital. In dealing with 
‘An Indigenous Christianity’ Dr Asirvatham begins by quoting Dr 
Kagawa as saying, “We want Jesus Christ to take out his first and 
second naturalization papers in Japan.’ The chapter on indigenous 
evangelism gives among other things the pros and cons of the much- 
debated subject of mass conversions. 

Dr Walter M. Horton’s expression, ‘dimensional pioneering’, is used 
to explore Christian service in the political, economic, social and 
educational contexts of its endeavour. In the closing pages worship 
and religious instruction under present-day conditions in Indian 
schools are discussed. 

The book has the right title. Christians in India and in the West 
will find it thought-provoking and timely. ER ae 


BosTOoN, MASss. 





A STUDY OF MARIOLOGY 


THE VIRGIN MARY: THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MARIAN DOCTRINE. By 
GIOVANNI MigGGe. Toronto: Ryerson Press. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. 21s. 1955. 


Bere task of criticizing other people’s religion must always be 
distasteful, and never more so than when both parties profess the 
same religion. Its justification arises from the necessity to keep the 
original deposit pure and undefiled, so that the salvation of individual 
souls may be helped and not hindered. Its aim can only be achieved 
if the criticism is made in love, with a genuine desire to maintain 
truth. When this spirit is preserved on both sides it may be believed 
that the inter-play of opinion will receive the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, whose function it is to lead us into all truth. 

It is the great merit of this book that it is written throughout from 
that point of view ; even where disagreement is strongest its dominant 
note is love. The writer is thoroughly learned and he has delved deeply 
into the intricacies of Roman Catholic theology. He nevertheless 
wears his learning lightly and writes in a clear, interesting and epigram- 
matic style, which has been well preserved in the translation. At times 
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there are passages of real eloquence, as when he discusses the ‘dis- 
concerting gravity’ of his problem for the future of Christianity. Even 
when he is most sharply at variance with those whom he criticizes, 
he is at pains to bring out the good that they are trying to achieve. 
He is unwilling to dismiss what is to him so unsympathetic a figure as 
Alfonso Liguori without recognizing that his object was to ‘emphasize 
the slightness of merit and the greatness of grace’. 

If Dr Miegge suffers from any disability for his task it is that, although 
he has some good things to say of Catholicism, he is unable to ap- 
preciate the genius of the Catholic spirit.: He contrasts the ‘allegory 
rich in spiritual meaning’ of Protestantism with the ‘sacramental 
realism’ of Catholicism. If the line is to be drawn there, probably 
many Christians who are not Roman Catholics would prefer realism 
to allegory. Nor would such people be prepared to admit with him 
that the realism need result in the cult of Mary as at present practised 
among those of the Roman obedience. It would have helped to a more 
balanced judgment of the situation had he frankly recognized that, if 
Catholicism has erred by too much, Protestantism has erred by too 
little. If at one extreme Catholicism can be charged with making Mary 
co-redeemer with Christ, Protestantism at the other extreme could 
be represented as incurring the danger of shrinking into a mere ethical 
philosophy, and a negative one at that. 

The author is himself much too sensitive to every shade of Christian 
opinion not to recognize that some honour is properly due to the 
Mother of our Lord. After all, it was her faith and submission that 
God used as His instrument in accomplishing the Incarnation, and for 
her acceptance, “Be it unto me according to thy word’, every generation 
of God’s children must express their gratitude. The question is whether 
and where, in the long development of mariology, a wrong step was 
taken. In that development six stages are distinguished: in the fourth 
century the emphasis was on Mary’s virginity, from the fifth to the 
seventh on the divine maternity (Theotokos), in the ninth on the 
Assumption, from the twelfth to the fourteenth on the Immaculate 
Conception, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth on the com- 
passionate motherhood and in the nineteenth and twentieth on the 
titles Mediatrix and Redemptrix. 

In the view of the author the early stages of this development were 
due to popular devotion, the Papacy acting as a restraining influence; 
but he sees a change from the time of Pio Nono and thinks that in the 
modern period the popes have rather led the movement than followed 
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it. If it be asked how the theologians came to justify the popular 
clamour, an answer can be found in Duns Scotus’ argument in favour 
of the Immaculate Conception: 

_ Christ . . . has a method of pescoryy Hae perfectly sufficient for each one and it 
is certain that the most perfect must have been reserved for His mother. Now, it 
is certain that the prevention of evil is more perfect than the repairing of evil. It was 
then fitting, whether for the Mediator or for the dignity of His mother, that Ma’ 
should rather be preventively exempted from original sin than purified from it 
after having contracted it. 

It was suitable, therefore it was done. Potuit, decuit, fecit. This kind 
of reasoning Dr Miegge stigmatizes as essentially modernist and 
complains that it has earned for tradition the opprobrious description 
of ‘the codification of error’. It can only be justified if we are to 
dispense with history and depend for our sole authority upon the 
infallibility of the Roman Catholic Church. 

To many it will at least seem regrettable that the Roman Church 
now holds by authority before its faithful a portrait of Mary so sharply 
contrasted with that to be found in the gospels. Everyone should wish 
to join with our Lord in giving all possible honour to His mother. 
The danger of the present situation is that, in revolt against what they 
will regard as unwarranted excesses, large sections of Christians will 
fail to render to her the tribute that is her due. The position was not 
so difficult before the modern dogmas had turned pious opinions into 
articles of faith. Before that occurred many were content with the 
principle enunciated by Dr Miegge, ‘it is sometimes rash to want to 
know what can be left unknown without danger’. The Professor 
appears to think that the Roman authorities could still retrieve the 
position by ceasing to emphasize the points in dispute. But it is always 
difficult to get round a decision that has found its way on to the statute 
book. In any event he fears that the Papacy, so far from calling a halt, 
is now likely to go on to the promulgation of fresh dogmas on the 
mediatorial and redemptive functions ascribed to the Mother of God. 

We end, as we began, by according a very high commendation to 
this book. Readers on the Catholic side may not agree with all its 
arguments, but they will find it entirely devoid of malice, hatred and 
all uncharitableness. Considering the Protestant angle from which it 
is composed, it is indeed a marvel of Christian charity. If of necessity 
we must enter into controversy, this is without doubt the spirit in 
which it should be undertaken. 


J. W. C. WAND, Bishop 
London 
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CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: A Study of the Interpretation of 
Theological Ideas in the two Religions. Part 2, volume !. By 


J. WINDROW SWEETMAN. London: Lutterworth Press. 31s. 6d. 
1955. 


wre would have thought that such a comprehensive book 
could be written on this subject for the period 1000 to 1500? 
Most of us had gained the idea that in those ‘Dark Ages’ no Christians 
thought of Islam or knew anything about it, and vice versa. We 
believed that the Crusades had closed the door between East and West, 
and that Raymond Lull was a solitary star shining in the darkness. 

Dr Sweetman tells us that we were wrong. Not only in the East, 
where Christians and Muslims had to live together willy-nilly, was 
there knowledge and discussion between the two, but even in the West, 
mostly through Spain and Sicily. Many books were written, from both 
sides, often with gross misunderstandirf$ and lack of true information, 
but with immense fervour. 

This is a big and learned book, too big and too learned one might 
say—for who but the expert will want to know all the names and 
details relating to those medieval days? (There are fourteen pages of 
bibliography reference, sixteen pages of subject index, while three 
pages are required for the index of Latin words or phrases and two for 
Arabic words and phrases.) The foot-notes are overwhelming, 
mentioning profound works in many different languages, with often 
over twenty different books referred to on a single page. It will not 
be surprising if a reader shrinks from such great erudition and does 
not persevere to the end. 

In Part 1 Dr Sweetman has already covered the initial period, and 
in this first volume of Part 2 he deals with the development of the 
systematic theology, the Kalam in Islam, the influence of Ibn Sina 
and Ibn Rushd on Christian thought, with special reference to the 
work of St Thomas Aquinas. The volume begins with the Eastern 
Church and Islam (pp. 6-32), goes on to discover the relation of the 
West with Islam, both as regards the survival of learning in the West 
and the quest for a new understanding, with special consideration of 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans and, most of all, Raymond 
Lull (pp. 33-115). Finally, a detailed account is included (pp. 116- 
307) of four books, two of them Christian and two Muslim. 
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It is here, in particular, in the detailed account of the four books, 
that one is tempted to feel that the author has covered too much 
ground. Why, for instance, does he devote eighty-three pages to a 
detailed account of Ibn Hazm, an otherwise unknown author, while 
al Ghazali gets only forty-five? One feels all the more disposed to ask 
this question since Ibn Hazm’s book brings nothing but the well- 
known attacks on Christianity, or rather, on the Bible, understood 
as the verbally inspired, faultless book of revelation—in which respect 
the Christians, by clinging to the letter of the book, had certainly 
made the Muslims’ task a very easy one. 

Here we miss the author’s own personal opinion. Does he feel 
bound to the old idea of the Bible as the verbally inspired book? He 
gives us, it is true, many personal comments on missionary methods, 
old and new, but he is silent on this most important subject. Writing, 
for instance, about Peter the Venerable (p. 83), he says: 

Much importance is attached to the character of Muhammad and it is to be 
feared that this set the pattern for centuries. It would have been more to the point 
and ultimately of much greater value if the moral and religious ideas of Islam had 
been subjected to a fair and sustained examination. The tone of the whole is that of 
an enthusiastic missionary confronting the one whom he desires to convince. He 
employs the devices of rhetoric and dialectic. His method is to appeal to reason, 
as already said, and he presses his arguments with power and authority. One 
wonders whether what he said ever reached the ears eyes of those to whom his 
eloquence is addressed. 

Or again, on page 87: “There is much here which calls for criticism 
from the privileged position which we occupy to-day, but one should 
bear in mind always that these men were pioneers.’ 

He advocates no undue haste on the part of the Christian in presenting what is 

itive but rather the — of what is deficient in the Saracen’s law. He may 
forgiven for taking such a view when one remembers how many up to the present 


day have felt it to be the Christian’s first duty to destroy rather than to present the 
positive truth of Christianity (p. 121). 


Of Ibn Hazm’s book Dr Sweetman writes: “Considering the date 
in the eleventh century when he wrote, his work must be regarded as 
a great achievement even when one feels that much of it is beating 
the air—it reveals what is being taught to Muslims even to-day . . .’ 
And in conclusion he affirms: ‘Having passed the material of this 
volume in review, one observes the development with some mis- 
givings and regret, and one perceives that the pattern of the polemic 
persists to-day.’ 

It should be noted with gratitude how magnanimous Dr Sweetman 
is in his references to Islam and how severe in his condemnation of 
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the Crusades and of their hideous results. He is not altogether 
enthusiastic, moreover, about Raymond Lull: ‘What there was of 
permanent value in his intellectual travail is extremely doubtful’ (p. 

104); and elsewhere: ‘He proves himself a child of his age’; and 
If his fertile imagination and enthusiastic disposition had been more tempered 
with sound judgment, if instead of being used for his Ars Magna his analytical 
had turned to the production of more sober scientific works about 


out of his undoubted knowledge, and these had supplemented his moving 
allegories, he would have been a very great man indeed (p. 113). 


The many Arabic words are given in transliteration, and are mostly 
quite correct, but in some places there are mistakes, especially in the 
vowelling. See, for instance, page 178, where the correct rendering 
would be: Fi munaqidatin zahiratin wa—takadhibi wadihatin fi’l 
kitabi *lladhi tusmihi ’1 yahudu-ttaurata wa fi sa’iri kutubihim wa fi ’1 
anajili *1 arba‘ati. 

ALFRED NIELSEN 

ASKOV. PR VEJEN, DENMARK 


THE TRAINING OF LEADERS IN YOUNGER CHURCHES 


LOCAL LEADERSHIP IN MISSION LANDS. Proceedings of the Fordham 
University Conference of Mission Specialists, January 23-24, 
1954, edited by J. FRANKLIN EwInG, S.J. New York: Fordham 
University Press. 1954. 


HIS volume contains the full record of addresses and discussions 

at a two-day conference of Roman Catholic missionary specialists 
from all parts of the world. The subject is divided into seven sections, 
and on each section there is a major address, two carefully prepared 
comments and a verbatim report of the discussion. A very large variety 
of Roman Catholic missionary Orders is represented, and there are 
valuable sections dealing with the training of the ministry, of women 
workers and of the laity. The contributors are all, it appears, Americans, 
and the speaking and discussion were evidently able, vigorous and 
always interesting. 

The present reviewer has to confess a certain diffidence in approaching 
his task, on account of ignorance of the background of actual church 
life which lies behind these words. This ignorance may easily lead to 
4 wrong assessment of the meaning of the words used. In such a 

15 
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discussion there are vast areas untouched because they are assumed 
by all. The reviewer who does not have this background may easily 
misunderstand, and must crave pardon at the outset. 

The first impression which the volume makes upon a reader accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere of an International Missionary Council 
discussion group is one of having stepped back several decades. There 
is a curiously old-fashioned feeling about the discussion. The mere 
fact that the 61 participants did not include a single ‘native’ leader is 
itself enough to explain it in part. (The decision to use the word ‘local’ 
in preference to either ‘native’ or ‘indigenous’ in the title was among 
the subjects discussed ; in fact the word normally used in the discussion 
is ‘native’, a use for which a vigorous defence is made.) A discussion 
of this character would be inconceivable in oecumenical missionary 
circles to-day. Great emphasis is laid upon the necessity to proceed 
slowly in the task of training a native clergy. This process, we are told, 
may take centuries in some areas. ‘Better slowly but surely’ is the motto, 

Unless the circumstances or the political situation force our step, I think we 
should not be in too much of a hurry to give over these dioceses [in Africa] to the 
native clergy. If the native clergy and the Catholic population are happy and 
contented with the status quo, we should leave it as it is as long as possible, for 
the good of everybody. 

One of the factors which strengthens this case for caution is the 
emphasis on elements of training which many of us would radically 
question. In a New Guinea reference it was stated: 

We have to train our natives from the tips of their toes right up to the top of 
their heads. They come out of the bush with nothing but A? og of cloth round 
their mid-section. They must not only be trained intellectually, but we have also 
to teach them to sleep on beds, to wear shoes and clothing, to eat with forks and 
SRR OE ee ree tree it ghee of Sake seniaing Sat e5eny 25 hee 
It is fair to add that at a later stage of the discussion one of the lay 
participants remarked that neither the Holy Family nor St Thomas 
Aquinas used a fork and knife. But the predominant feeling evidently 
was that it is not fair to the clergy of the younger churches to give 
them anything less than, or other than, everything that the European 
clergy have in the way of training. The assumption, moreover, that the 
language of instruction has to be a western one (presumably Latin 
meant) strengthens the argument for proceeding slowly. 

Against this, however, there is impressive evidence of the fact that 
Rome has used and continues to use its power in favour of the mort 
rapid development of a native clergy, even against local resistance 
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Interesting examples are given. In the opening paper the following 
words of Pius XI are quoted: 


Perhaps sufficient attention has never been paid to the method by which the 
Gospel — to ba propagated and the Church of God to be established throughout 
the world. . . . From the earliest literary monuments of Christian antiquity it is 
abundantly evident that che clergy placed in charge by the Apostles, in every 


_ community of the faithful, were not brought in from without, but were chosen 


from the natives of the locality. 


It is plain, however, that this policy meets with strong resistance, 
and that this resistance is intrinsic to the conception of the ministry 
which seems to control discussion. One has all the time the feeling 
that the ministry, the hierarchy, is conceived as a thing in itself which 
must be established slowly, patiently, thoroughly, with every possible 
care, in order that the Church may be built upon it. It seems to the 
present reviewer at least that this conception must necessarily lead— 
as it has in fact led, and not only in Roman Catholic missions—to an 
excessively prolonged dependence of the younger church upon foreign 
leadership and control. One misses the sense that the existence of the 
younger churches is itself a work of the mighty Spirit of God, and the 
consequent assurance that the same Spirit is able to furnish them with 
a ministry adequate to do His work among them, even if that ministry 
does not measure up to some of the standards which at one time or 
another the older churches have rightly set for themselves. In other 
words, one has all the time the feeling that standards other than those 
indicated by the New Testament are being applied. 

But it would be quite unfair to suggest that this volume gives any 
impression of complacency or stagnation, for it reveals a very real 
readiness to criticize and correct. There is a severe criticism of the failure 
of the Roman Catholic Church to provide translations of the Bible 
for her people. One delegate who had recently toured Africa in the 
interests of a U.N. agency unfavourably contrasts Roman Catholic 
with non-Roman Catholic schools, affirming that the latter develop 
qualities of initiative and leadership which are lacking in the products 
of Roman Catholic schools, with their strong emphasis upon obedience. 
The most illuminating and challenging part of the whole discussion 
concerns the training of lay leadership, especially leadership by women. 
This is a matter upon which Rome has recently given a very strong 
lead, and the addresses contain both severe criticisms of the clericalism 
which stifles real lay leadership, and also remarkable examples of 
successful work in developing lay leadership in evangelism, in pastoral 
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work and in secular occupations such as politics, commerce and 
literature. There is a great deal to be learned from this part of the 
discussion, especially in the emphasis placed upon training in small 
groups by close personal contact, on the complete identification of the 
leader with his group and on the key concepts of charity and respon- 
sibility. Examples are also given of the use by the Church of techniques 
of leadership-training developed in industry since the war, some of 
which are being used by churches in the U.S.A. but which the reviewer 
has not seen applied in the younger churches. 

Three thoughts remain after putting the book down. 1. How far is 
the conception of ‘leadership’ really one which we ought to encourage? 
It is so hard to use it without being misled by the non-Christian con- 
ceptions of leadership. It has been truly said that our need is not for 
leaders, but for saints and servants. Unless this fact is held steadily in 
the foreground, the whole idea of leadership-training becomes 
dangerous. 2. In our training we need to approximate more to the 
old idea of apprenticeship than to the pattern so often set in academic 
courses. Learning the art of Christian service must largely be by doing. 
3. This apprenticeship must be served in the atmosphere of companion- 
ship. The Fordham discussion repeatedly directs attention to the vital 
importance of small groups, where work is shared in an intimate 
fellowship between the more- and the less-experienced. Here numbers 
are a real danger. The pattern of training in Christian leadership must 
still be that given in the Gospels—the training of the Twelve. 


LessLig NEWBIGIN, Bishop 
MapurRal, SouTH INDIA 





MISSIOLOGISTS IN CONFERENCE 


THE TRAINING OF CONVERTS: Proceedings of the Fordham University 
Conference of Mission Specialists. First Annual Meeting, 
1953. Edited by J. FRANKLIN Ewinc, S.J. New York: 
Fordham University Press. 1953. 


wus the founding of the Roman Catholic World Mission 
Institute, under the leadership of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and 
of Father Considine of the Maryknoll Mission, a development warmly 
welcomed by non-Roman Catholic missionary specialists such as 
Dr K. S. Latourette (who was present at the first conference, of 
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which this book is the record), we may expect a substantially increased 
contribution to the theory of missions by American Roman Catholics. 

Missionaries of other churches will find this conference report of 
absorbing interest. The main subjects: a historical outline of the 
training of converts; a world survey of present-day training systems 
for converts; an analysis of the catechumenate; the body of doctrine 
and of practices to be taught; the training and work of the catechist ; 
teaching instruments for training converts; post-baptism training 
practices, were each introduced in a long and thorough paper by an 
experienced missionary, which was followed by two full comments 
and a period of general discussion. The papers and comments are 
reported in full, and parts at least of the discussion appear to be 
reported verbatim also. We are thus in a position to eavesdrop, as it 
were, upon a full, frank and remarkably self-critical conference of 
experienced Roman Catholic missionaries from most fields of the 
younger churches (except, oddly enough, Latin America and the 
Philippines, which were thinly represented). Those who do so will 
find some familiar reactions to familiar problems: out-of-date sum- 
maries of doctrine originally written for quite other circumstances, 
static Christian communities, grossly unworthy catechists, the absence 
of Christian literature that will make any impression on the educated 
unbeliever, inability of missions which are dealing with an identical 
culture or language area to co-operate effectively, and so on. They 
will also find much that is unfamiliar and that proceeds from different 
presuppositions, though this is often extremely suggestive. 

What they will not find is any idea that the training of converts will 
in the end be seen to involve a loosening of the professional character 
of the priesthood in order that every group of converts may have its 
weekly Mass—as with us, there are often many dispersed groups of 
Christians to a single ordained man—and Christians learn to become 
Christians by doing responsibly together the things that the Lord has 
given us to do, and in particular the expounding to each other as 
well as to unbelievers the Scriptures and the doing of the Eucharist. 
But Rome is in a fertile, creative and almost unpredictable state in 
many parts of the world to-day, reacting to fresh situations with 
remarkable elasticity; and (almost) anything is possible in the way, 
not, indeed, of alteration, but of adaptation of order to new circum- 
stances. 

Davip M. PaToN 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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‘ACCOMMODATION’ AS A MISSIONARY METHOD 


Diz AKKOMMODATIONSMETHODE DES P. MATTEO Ricci, S.J., IN CHINA. 
(Vol. LXXVI. Series Facultatis Missiologicae. Sectio B. (n.1.).) 
By P. JoHANNES BeTTRAY, S.V.D. Rome: Apud Aedes Uni- 
versitatis Gregorianae. 1955. 


N his introduction the author states that Matteo Ricci, one of the 

outstanding figures of Christian missions in East Asia, sought to 
introduce his Creed and his Church chiefly by the method of accom- 
modation ; and since an important missiological work on the method 
already exists, namely: Die Akkommodationsmethode im katholischen 
Heidenapostolat, by Dr Joh. Thauren, S.V.D. (Miinster 1927), he 
thought it best to take over Dr Thauren’s treatment of the subject— 
outward, linguistic, aesthetic, social (in German: sozial-rechtlich), 
intellectual and religious accommodation—for his own. These six 
steps introduce the reader to the great and much-disputed effort of 
Matteo Ricci and his colleagues to christianize the whole Chinese 
Empire and to the author’s own effort to appraise it fully. 

There is no question as to the completeness with which these six 
steps cover the whole field of Ricci’s work—to mention only the four 
parts of the outward accommodation: accommodation in dress, in 
taking Chinese names, in courtesy and etiquette, in giving presents; 
or the seven chapters on the social accommodation: (1) the social 
position of the first modern missionaries in China; (2) Ricci and the 
leading classes in China (which is, of course, the longest of these 
chapters); (3) the first Jesuits’ desire to appear before the Imperial 
Court; (4) the social climate and the number of the first modern 
Christians in China; (5) polygamy as a hindrance to missions; (6) 
Ricci’s opinion of marriage and slavery in China; (7) Ricci’s opinion 
of the Chinese people’s character. There is no question either as to the 
adequate interpretation of Ricci’s missionary methods, for the author 
has collected in the minutest detail all the data from Ricci’s now 
excellently edited Storia dell’ Introduzione del Cristianesimo in Cina, by 
Fr Pasquale M. d’Elia, S.J. (Rome, 1942-49), in order to follow the 
great missionary’s intentions. But within the dispute which arose 
around the work of Ricci and his followers, the author decidedly 
upholds one side—that of Ricci. Every piece of information is used 
to prove his ingenuity, which is, of course, less disputed than his true 
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adherence to Roman Catholic orthodoxy. The author cannot but 
admit that in certain respects Ricci fell short of ultimate success, but 
this, in his opinion, is not the result of a somewhat unorthodox method. 
Rather is it due to a lack of understanding among Ricci’s successors. 
They did not, he concludes, adapt their intentions and their daily work 
to the wide scope of China’s past and present, as Ricci did. 

Now, one of the things about this book which strikes a reader who 
has some acquaintance with China is the absence of any reference to 
Chinese sources in order to show something of the Chinese answer to 
this foreign accommodation. There is, of course, much observance of 
Chinese reaction, but exclusively as reflected by the Jesuit Fathers’ 
opinion of what they thought they were experiencing. To justify this 
omission, the author may claim that his sole concern is with Ricci’s 
missionary method ; but since this very method is one of accommoda- 
tion, he should have found it necessary to provide at least some hint 
of the response which the Chinese regarded themselves as having 
made. There is, for example, the ‘most courteous bonze Li Cho-wu’ 
(p. 198), who showed himself impressed by Ricci’s ‘amicitia’ (as did 
many of the Chinese intellectuals of those days), but who could not 
quite understand the reason for this exceptional foreigner’s coming 
to China. He wrote to a friend: “Would it be his intention to change 
our teaching of Chou and K’ung (-tzii) with what he teaches? That, 
of course, would be all too stupid. I think that is not his intention.” 
Or looking into the official biography of Hsii Kuang-ch’i, ‘perhaps the 
greatest figure of China’s young Christianity in the light of history’ 
(p. 103), we find that he followed the westerner Li Ma-tou (M. Ricci) 
to learn about astronomy, calendar-calculation, fire-engines ; and that 
he mastered these arts thoroughly. We find also that he introduced 
three other westerners to form the new Astronomers’ Bureau (Ming 
Shih, ch. 251). But we find no mention of anything Christian. 

This comment is not made in order to disparage the great work of 
a great man, which Ricci certainly was. It is made, rather, to point 
to the even greater difficulties which lay concealed on Ricci’s way. 
He had a wide love for the people of China and particularly for some 
of its promising intellectuals. But he had also the profound cleverness 
of a Renaissance scholar, who succeeded in making himself widely 
known in a very different cultural setting. But after all, he must have 
appeared to the Chinese (if they took an interest in him) as one who 


1 Cited in W. Franke’s review of Fonti Ricciane, vol. II-III in Archivum Historicum 
Soc. Jesu, vol. XXIII (1954) pp. 389-93. 
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accommodated himself to the ‘Li’, a concept which is not translated by 
‘Rites’ alone. It is the life-line of China’s age-old civilization. The 
question finally arises: could his teaching, then, after a period of 
accommodation, remain the message from Bethlehem and Golgotha? 


T. GRIMM 
HAMBURG 





PORTUGUESE MISSIONARY IN MALABAR 


Dioco GoncaLves, S.J.: HISTORIA DO MALAVAR. Herausgegeben und 
erlaiitert von JoseF Wicki, S.J. Maps. Miinster, Westfalen: 
Aschendorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung. DM 10.50. 1955. 


irae book reveals the care taken by missionaries to understand 
the life, customs and thought of the people to whom they are sent. 
That this care is not simply modern or a result of recent scientific and 
anthropological studies is indicated by the date of the original publica- 
tion, which is c. 1615. ‘Missiologia’ is a phrase in general use in Latin 
countries, but while of modern usage it expresses ancient attitudes. 

The history of Malavar, or, as we should say, Malabar, is lightly, 
but adequately, touched on. The main purpose of the book seems to 
be to give new workers correct conceptions of their field of labour. 
Gongalves treats of marriages, caste, divorce, political government, 
the administration of justice, sciences, astrology, also the worship of 
Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, giving also the main alternative names by 
which these deities were called. The Way of Salvation by means of 
ceremonial is outlined in chapters 4 to 10, and the most celebrated 
pagodas are enumerated. Suttee is described, also the rites performed 
over corpses. The ceremony of a man selected for a sexual linking with 
a deceased girl has affinities with ‘taking away the death’ ceremonies 
in parts of Central Africa. 

The errors of the people of Malabar are set forth in detail. Goncalves 
distinguishes between those which are inimical to the Christian Faith 
and those which make no material difference, one set meriting reproba- 
tion and the other acceptance, recognition or tolerance. He is severe 
on the laxity of the marriage bond, if bond there were (p. 95 ff). 
Marriages were ‘very temporal’ i.e. early marriages, with evil result 
to the community, which evil unhappily still persisted among the 
Syrian Christians, whom the Roman missionaries found there, and 
who ‘did not find it easy to put off the old man’. 
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Two things merit mention: first of all, praise for the German editor 
of the book now reprinted. The lavish notes give evidence of much 
care and research. The book, thus newly edited and well indexed, will 
provide useful background material and will be easy of reference. 

The second observation is that the influence of the Portuguese in 
the hey-day of their power was on a vast scale. During the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Portuguese monarchs required 
that all missionaries going to the Far East or, for that matter, to many 
other parts of the world, should pass through Lisbon, there to be 
‘nationalized’ and to promise fealty to the Portuguese king. Failure 
to comply would invoke the long arm of the Inquisition, which 
even in the Orient could hinder or prevent effective work by the 
‘non-conformist’, with additional physical penalties imposed. 

Portuguese was the lingua franca of the Far East; even Dutch 
colonies could not escape the prevailing influence. The padroado 
exercised as a Portuguese prerogative persisted down to 1940; even 
to-day influence between the Vatican and Lisbon is reciprocal. 

The obituary notice of Gongalves, written in 1641 (p. 131), speaks 
of him as being ‘a true apostle and a great minister of the Christian 
communities, among whom he spent 40 years of zealous and edifying 
service, in particular against the Moors for whom he had a notable 
aversion, so much so that in his sermons he never spared them even 
when preaching before Portuguese. He died aged about 70 after having 
professed 4 vows and had been rector of Couldo twice’. The phrase, 
‘even when preaching before Portuguese’, can be understood only when 
it is remembered that during the Moorish occupation of Portugal, which 
lasted for centuries, social relations between the two groups were cordial 
and intermarriage was common. Gongalves would have none of this. 
Great men, even apostles, have their limitations. 


JOHN T. TUCKER 
LISBON 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SPAIN 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SPAIN, ITs Epp AND FLOw. By JoHN Davip 
Hucuey, Jr. London: Carey Kingsgate Press. 15s. 1955. 


I PUT down this book and picked up another, and this other 
happened to be one of those lovely pictorial albums which kind 
publishers send me, and it was one on sunlit Spain. What a piece of 
work is Spain! I looked at Granada, a symbol of the Reconquest 
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and Roman Catholic unity; at the mountains of Navarre, the home 
of reaction and Carlism; at the Basque and Catalan cities, where 
separatism has been strong; at the castles of Castile and Valencia. 
What has made this diverse country one? Most Spaniards would say 
that it was Roman Catholic unity to the exclusion of all other faiths. 
Some few, but wise, might observe that Spain, which subdued the New 
World, has never faced the greatest adventure, the building of a 
common unity through freedom, understanding and partnership 
in confrontation and search. 

Dr Hughey traces the struggle to maintain this Roman Catholic 
unity from the Reformation onwards. And he shows very clearly 
how the principal threat to it is not held to come from Communists, 
liberals, anarchists, syndicalists or socialists, but just from Protestants, 
who have never numbered more than twenty to thirty thousand in all 
Spain. His book is an unembellished account of their struggle for 
freedom. It has been a long struggle, for there has been very little 
religious freedom in Spain and there is very little to-day. Toleration 
was the order of the day from the Restoration seventy years ago up 
to the Republic in 1931. Then there was an era of freedom rather 
similar to that briefly enjoyed in 1868, but the Republic lost its balance 
and the cause of moderation went by default. 

With General Franco, Roman Catholic unity was again restored. 
This is the Spanish way of putting it. What happened, in fact, was 
that Protestants were ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’—sometimes literally. 
The conditions varied. Just after the Second World War there was 
much freedom, but more recently there have been, and are, the most 
galling and distressing restrictions. What is one to think of a country 
where citizens who were baptized as Roman Catholics, but who have 
formally left the Roman Catholic Church and made a declaration to 
that effect, cannot enjoy civil marriage but must live in adultery and 
their children be illegitimate? 

Dr Hughey shows how this rigid intolerance is not only an expression 
of the historic Spanish struggle for Roman Catholic unity, but is a 
direct deduction from the familiar Roman position that whereas 
truth has rights, error has none. Stripped of its disguises this pernicious 
doctrine is simply this: I am in the right and you are in the wrong, 
when you are the stronger you must tolerate me, for it is your duty 
to tolerate truth, but when I am the stronger I shall persecute you, 
for it is my duty to persecute error. Such indeed is the defence of bigots 
of all sects in all ages. 
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The book is a faithful account of these sad affairs. Dr Hughey 
could have taken a little more space to explain Spanish motivations 
and the relationship of the religious struggle to other aspects of Spanish 
life, and mention should have been made of the contribution to liberal 
thought of the generation of 1898. He is quite honest in pointing out 
that even when Protestantism has had full freedom, it has made very 
little progress, although he does not sufficiently analyse the reasons 
for this. There is a valuable bibliography, although it omits reference 
to the writings of Dr sshn Mackay, and also, perhaps inevitably, to 
M. Delpech’s recent work on Protestantism in Spain. But anyone 
who wants to know the distressing story can get it in this book, which, 
though Britain’s Foreign Secretary was not Ernest Bevan, is singularly 
free from misprints, particularly of Spanish names. 

KENNETH GRUBB 

LONDON 





THE BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS 


TEACHING THE BIBLE, specially in Secondary Schools. By A. VICTOR 
Murray. London: Cambridge University Press. 18s. 1955. 


N a modern novel a father reflects, ‘I’ve been thinking I’ve rather 

failed with Kit. I should have given him something to believe in even 
if I didn’t believe in it myself.’ Had the speaker been a teacher of the 
Bible in school, Dr Victor Murray would, I think, have disagreed with 
him on two grounds: first, that he could not have taught convincingly 
anything in which he did not believe himself and second, that he should 
not anyway have tried to teach matters of belief or doctrine. With the 
first I would strongly agree and from the second as strongly dissent. 
Dr Murray’s new book, Teaching the Bible, seems to me a very useful 
one not least in the emphasis which it lays on the need for the teacher 
to know and identify himself with ‘the real inwardness’ of what he 
teaches, since ‘he cannot teach it properly unless he really is concerned’. 
Recognizing that the teaching of the Bible in schools is still for the 
most part in the hands of amateurs, Dr Murray offers considerable 
help, not only in suggesting methods in the class-room but, more 
important, in advising on ways of self-preparation and study before- 
hand. To many the book will present the challenge to equip themselves 
better with a fuller knowledge of the Bible itself and also of its 
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historical and archeological background, of ancient literary con- 
ventions and of the literary forms in which the books of the Bible 
have come down to us. Dr Murray gives helpful and practical advice 
as to how such knowledge can be acquired and how the teacher who 
is not a Hebrew or Greek scholar can avail himself of recent Biblical 
scholarship. At the same time he gives the salutary reminder that for 
teacher as well as pupil ‘a working knowledge of the Bible itself is of 
far more value than merely a detailed knowledge of its background’, 
Indeed one of the main impressions that one gains from the book is 
the necessity for anyone who is going to teach the Bible to know its 
contents thoroughly. He must also have ‘a sense of wholeness’, a 
recognition, on the one hand, of the contemporary relevance of the 
Bible through the centuries and, on the other, of God’s revelation of 
Himself in the whole of life including, of course, all the other subjects 
of a school’s curriculum. This emphasis on the co-ordinating value 
of Scripture teaching is, I am sure, an important one and much more 
could be done in schools by way of correlation between subjects and 
co-operation between teachers. Again from his own first-hand 
experience, Dr Murray makes realistic comment on the importance 
of a teacher’s appreciating his pupils’ capabilities so that he does not 
overburden them with background comment or interpretation for 
which they are not ready. With all this most readers would whole- 
heartedly agree. It is, however, with his contention that doctrine must 
not be taught in Scripture lessons that I would take issue. For if he is 
right in saying that ‘primarily the Bible is a book about God and His 
relations with man—not a book of science at all and only incidentally 
a book of history or a classic of literature’, are the three approaches 
which he advocates—historical, literary and archeological—sufficient? 
I do not believe that one can teach adequately this book about God 
and His relations with man without teaching doctrine and I do not 
think that teachers should be afraid of presenting the interpretation 
of the facts on which the Christian Faith rests as genuine intellectual 
options. There is nothing contrary to the spirit or the letter of the 
Education Act when, in the words of the Durham County Syllabus, 
‘in basing our teaching directly upon the Scriptures we make evident 
to our scholars the faith which Christians hold in common’, 


DIANA READER HARRIS 
SHERBORNE, DorSET 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN TROPICAL AREAS. By MARGARET 
READ. London: Nelson. 8s. 6d. 1955. 

YOUTH AND FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. Paris: Unesco. $1.75. 9s. 6d. 
Fr. 450. 1955. 


OME readers of this Review will remember hearing Professor 

Read at Swanwick in 1954 urging missionaries who had been 
brought up in comfortable surroundings to beware of a middle-class 
outlook, and those who no longer saw things with the urgency of the 
young to beware of a middle-age tempo. Plausible generalities like 
‘These things have taken the British many generations to achieve; 
you cannot hurry them’ should be sharply challenged by the many 
known examples of successful rapid change in individuals and in 
communities. There is a tendency to assume too readily that quality 
of education cannot go with quantity. If one imports complete, ready- 
made systems from abroad, that is probably true; but it seems less 
certain if one is thinking in terms of grafting new ideas on to indigenous 
practices. Professor Read expressed the hope that the churches would 
be alert to seize some of the tremendous opportunities that offered 
for experiment, in informal adult education, in youth work, in com- 
munity work in villages. Nearly two years have elapsed, and most 
of her hearers are probably feeling that they have not been as alert as 
they might have been. They would have welcomed the inclusion of 
that talk as a reminder in the collection of papers under review. Even 
more—since in a miscellany of this kind there are bound to be 
repetitions and local allusions which can only be fully appreciated 
by the original audience—they would welcome a fresh treatment by 
Dr Read of her whole theme. Several of these papers were deliberately 
designed in their original setting to provoke discussion; the whole 
book is an invitation to further study; and one looks to the author, 
distinguished social anthropologist as well as educationist, not only 
for the stimulus of the right questions but for all the help which she 
can give with the answers. 

In The Times of January 10th, 1956, Sir Philip Manson-Bahr gave 
an impressive outline of the benefits which British rule has conferred 
on mankind and especially on the health and well-being of tropical 
peoples. It is proper that these should be remembered, as a corrective 
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against the uninformed or malicious denigration which is the fashion 
in some quarters. It may be perplexing that they have not called 
forth more gratitude; but that is sufficiently explained by Colonel 
Van der Post’s oft-quoted allusion to ‘the look in the eye of the 
average European when he is in contact with “‘a lesser breed without 
the law” ’. It is perhaps more perplexing that the peasant peoples for 
whom the scientist has worked have so often failed to listen to reason 
and withheld their expected co-operation. The scientist 


is sure that he is right in what he is advocating, and he cannot see why, in view of 
their sickness, or hunger, or lack of water, they do not see his point of view and 
at least give it a trial. We who in our modern age have been pone up with an 
almost blind faith in anything labelled scientific do not easily realize that the peasant 
has a sense of security in his very insecurity. We think he must want to know how 
to avoid the hunger months, how to reduee the death rate among his children. But 
that insecurity is the thing he knows, and he understands it in so far as he has 
always lived with it and adjusted his practices and his ideas in relation to it. 

It is this insistence that success will not be achieved unless we under- 
stand the local people, how they regard their traditional practices, and 
what they think of our new ones, that is Dr Read’s recurrent theme. 

The Unesco booklet gives practical suggestions as to how youth 
groups can take part effectively in projects which comply with 
Dr Read’s stipulation. An example is first given of a scheme 
which failed because, for those to whom it was applied, it was 
too unfamiliar : 

Poverty and wretchedness had been the norms of their experience and their 
experience had taught them how to survive. It had not taught and could not teach 
them how to live. . . . It is not enough to provide men and women who are ca 
in the stagnation of outmoded habits with the physical resources for improving 
their lives. They have to be educated for change. 

L. B. GREAVES 

LONDON 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LAW 


THE JUDICIAL PROCESS AMONG THE BAROTSE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
By Max GLUCKMAN. Illustrated. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press (on behalf of the Rhodes Livingstone Institute, 
Northern Rhodesia). 37s. 6d. 1955. 


A T a time when integration of thought is more and more advocated 
as a prerequisite to better inter-racial relations, we owe no small 
debt to the anthropologists. It cannot be assessed only by results of 
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studies which everyone can use for his own benefit, but should also 
take into account the hard way through which these results were 
obtained. Knowing in what uncomfortable camping conditions 
Professor Gluckman carried out his patient enquiry, we can say that 
he was often the most ‘unreasonable’ man in the sense in which he so 
extensively uses that word in his book. Again, we may thank him for 
giving Africans, in the course of his enquiry, an opportunity to gain a 
better understanding of our own thought and way of life. His study 
is primarily a thesis in social anthropology; its second purpose is to 
contribute to the comparative study of Law. 

In the first chapter, ‘The Background of Litigation’, we not only 
meet the great army of Chiefs-Judges, on their hierarchical seats, in 
their national or district parliaments, but we are presented with the 
historical, administrative, social and economic background of the 
Lozi state and nation. This first chapter is extremely important, for 
Professor Gluckman’s theses are largely based on these premises, 
especially his suggestion that the Barotse judicial process is a process 
of primitive people and is akin to our own. 

The picture of this background is fairly complete, though the 
omission of three important factors alters the whole situation for us, 
denying us the right to assert that the Barotse of 1940 can still be 
regarded as a primitive people. We state these factors in their chrono- 
logical order. The first had less far-reaching consequences than the 
other two, yet it had a bearing on the development process of the 
Barotse: it is the conquest of this tribe by the Makololo, under their 
Chief, Sibitwane, an ‘occupation’ which lasted approximately thirty 
years (circa 1830-1860). In the end, most of the Makololo men were 
exterminated, but the women and the young were assimilated by the 
Barotse. The language of the ‘occupant’ had taken root and has 
remained the tribe’s official language. Originally, the Makololo came 
from South Africa and it is likely that they influenced the Barotse 
primitive ways of living and of conducting judicial cases. The Makololo, 
together with other South African tribes, had been under the indirect 
influence of white civilization for over two hundred years. Nevertheless, 
it can be conceded that, up to 1880, most of the customs and ways of 
living of the Barotse can be considered to be those of a primitive people. 
But after that date it is fair to draw a line. Since that period two 
powerful influences have been at work in the whole matter. 

In the first place, the setting of Professor Gluckman’s study is 
Barotseland, a Protectorate country whose native capital is some 
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four hundred miles from the nearest urban areas, with their fast- 
growing industrialized African population, drawn from over thirty 
tribes. None the less, at least eighty per cent of the male and thirty 
per cent of the female population belong to these more highly developed 
areas in their ways of thought and, more and more, of life. As far back 
as 1840 small columns of men were on the move from Barotseland and 
back, to the South African farms, towns and mines. Since 1910 the 
great exodus of the male population has grown steadily, with a 
fluctuating home-returning element of about fifty per cent. It is common 
knowledge that the African is extremely receptive and imitative; and 
it would be nothing short of a miracle for many thousands of men and 
women to live for prolonged periods in the more developed areas 
without assimilating views and ways found in their new environment, 
which they would bring back to their villages. 

Before considering the present state of things as ‘primitive’, socio- 
logical studies must take into account the formidable brassage of 
people, ideas and customs which has taken place everywhere in Africa 
during the last hundred years; and that brings us to the second and 
equally great influence. In 1885 the pioneer missionaries established 
their first stations, with church, schools and dispensaries. Since 1905 
the number of mission stations and out-schools has steadily grown. 
In 1940 there was not a sub-district without its church-school. At 
central schools, on mission stations, large numbers of ‘pupil boarders’ 
lived in very close contact with missionary families; most of the well- 
to-do people’s children of the last two generations have spent from 
three to six years in a highly Christian atmosphere. During that period 
hundreds of ‘cases’ under Christian discipline were examined, mission- 
aries and church elders spending days and days trying to reconcile 
husbands and wives, neighbours, teachers and parents. Since 1900 the 
Government has established its administrative and judicial centres, 
and thousands of cases have been dealt with in the same conciliatory 
way, except when it was the judge’s duty to apply the imported law 
and, even then, as leniently as possible. 

This multiplex process had been going on for over half a century 
before Professor Gluckman made his enquiry. What a contrast! In 
1885, slavery, witchcraft, despotism, murder, thieving were everyday, 
commonplace occurrences. Chiefs of Lewanika’s parliament laughed 
when the missionary said that thieving must be repressed: ‘But, 
missionary, we all do it!’ 

The transformations which took place, and what they mean in 
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terms of individual and social change, should be included in the 
picture. Professor Gluckman comes near completing it when on pages 
31 and 33 he deals with race relations and social change; but his 
survey did not convince him and he draws the conclusion: ‘There is 
no evidence that in these respects the Lozi [the modern name for 
Barotse] have been influenced by the work of the British Courts, 
whose procedures are alien and often incomprehensible to them.’ 

We believe that inter-tribal and inter-racial relations, on the gigantic 
scale on which they have developed in most of the countries of Africa 
during the last seventy years, entirely exclude the possibility of con- 
sidering present characteristics of the African tribes as those of 
‘primitive’ human beings in the accepted sense of the term, and as 
Professor Gluckman uses it in his study. 

Although we cannot agree with his picture of the background in 

litigation, we are none the less greatly interested in the information 
which he has gathered through his enquiry. The sixty-five cases 
recorded and minutely analyzed cover a vast field in the everyday life 
of the modern Lozi. Yet, here again, we must be cautious. Some of the 
cases under study were modern ten years ago. Some could not have 
taken place between 1900 and 1920; some would not be tried at all 
to-day or would be tried differently by the actual judges, who are no 
more ‘chiefs-judges of the three mats’ but are independent judges. 
Central Africa’s fast-changing life is very chaotic in all its branches, 
including Law. 
The ensuing chapters, ‘The Task of the Judges’, ‘Legal Rules, 
Customs and Ethics’ and ‘Judicial Logic’, give vivid pictures of every- 
day life and of estrangements between parents and children, spouses, 
lesser chiefs and their subordinates ; and they show the amoral state of 
most of the litigants and the wanderings of their minds and feelings. 
All is shamelessly exposed in the native courts and most cases are not 
substantiated by evidence. The judges both prosecute and assess the 
guilt. They are forced to waya-waya the truth (like a fisherman with 
his spear in troubled waters). That is why they extensively use the 
method of comparison between the accused’s behaviour and what an 
ordinary being, in ordinary circumstances, would have done, as our 
detectives do when they have not a single clue to begin with. The 
judges in 1940-1947 were still chiefs first of all (ethical heads of clans) 
and judges par surcroit, although they spent most of their time in 
settling appeals. Their first aim as judges was to reconcile plaintiffs 
and defendants. They were justices of the peace on the pattern of the 
16 
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missionaries and district commissioners since their arrival half a 
century ago. 

What seems most contestable is the high moral value which, in 
Professor Gluckman’s estimate, the Barotse judges attach to the norm 
of the ‘reasonable man’. The value, we suggest, is simply what a non- 
guilty person would have done in similar circumstances, or, what a 
person in the same complex situation would have done in similar 
circumstances if he kept his rank and observed the tribal customs. 
Moral uprightness, as we understand it, was non-existent fifty years 
ago. Right from early childhood the young were taught how to lie 
convincingly, how to dissimulate cleverly and how to cheat without 
being detected. In the initiation camps the young boys were taught 
to submit to physical pain and hardship, te despise women, to obey 
their elders, to have sexual experience, to uphold everything appertain- 
ing to the clan and to be revengeful for any wrong done or said against 
it. We would not call such a boy ‘upright’, unless we were giving this 
word a very special sense. 

The last chapters, ‘The Paradox of the “Uncertainty” of Legal 
Concepts and the “Certainty” of Law’ and ‘Comparative Implications’, 
raise many interesting points of comparative law and of standing 
controversies in jurisprudence. It is here that judicial terminology 
demands a thorough knowledge of the native language. In this section 
Professor Gluckman illustrates his main points: the Barotse judicial 
process is fundamentally akin to our own, with the same sources of 
Law, the same way of assessing evidence, the same manipulation of 
types of legal rules in spite of all the difference in the environment; 
and Professor Gluckman concludes with a suggestion to jurists and 
anthropologists : 

In this field [termino ology] and ps in others, a first step in analysis is to accept 


the ambiguity of the ich are in common use . . . a main of our task 
is to examine the function of this ambiguity . . . nevertheless it is clear that we 


FuR? coat a pacawen' eon gee 
The field is open for an international congress of jurists and anthro- 
pologists: some order must be made in this growing juridical chaos, 
for it would greatly help integration of thought and the cause of order 
and peace among the nations. 
S. SEGUIN 
LIVINGSTONE, N. RHODESIA 
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THE HILL SAORAS OF ORISSA 


THE RELIGION OF AN INDIAN TRIBE. By VERRIER ELWIN. London and 
Bombay: Oxford University Press. 50s. Rs 25. 1955. 


HIS book forms a substantial addition to the works of Mr Verrier 

Elwin on the ethnology of the aboriginal tribes of Middle India, 
but it is much more than a monograph for the specialist. It is a deeply 
absorbing account of the life and thought of a primitive people by a 
man who knows and sympathizes with them as few others can do. 
By the end of its 590 pages the reader may come himself almost to 
accept as real that strange ‘other world’ of gods and ghosts with which 
the life of these tribesmen of the Orissa hills is surrounded. 

The tribe with which the book is concerned is that of the Hill Saoras 
who live in the Ganjam and Koraput districts of Orissa. They are 
a shy people, speaking their own language, with a primitive culture 
still almost untouched by the civilization of modern India. Formerly 
they had a bad reputation as robbers and marauders among their 
Hindu neighbours in the plains, but they are now for the most part 
extremely hard-working agriculturalists whose only desire is to be 
left alone. 

Their religion is an intricate system of propitiation of a vast host 
of ancestral spirits and gods conceived as dwelling either in an under- 
world or in almost every nook and cranny of this world. For the most 
part these beings appear to be malevolent, though this impression is 
qualified by the author in his final chapter. The clue to the conception 
is that nothing is accidental. Every untoward event must have a 
personal cause, and if that does not lie in the act or will of a living man, 
then it must be due to a ghost or a god. The intermediaries between 
the other world and this are a class of mediums or shamans, of both 
sexes, who are ‘called’ to undertake their difficult and arduous work 
as the result of an emotional disturbance during adolescence. The 
potential shaman or shamanin (a feminine equivalent, coined by the 
author) is visited in dreams by a tutelary spirit who desires to be 
accepted in ‘marriage’. The proposal is usually resisted, but after a 
more or less prolonged period of mental disturbance the designated 
medium usually surrenders, and a marriage rite is celebrated. This 
acquisition of a spirit husband or wife does not preclude normal 
marriage with a human partner as well, though a certain class of 
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shamanins connected particularly with the performance of funerary 
rites often remain celibate. The mediums are consulted as to the cause 
of sickness or accidents, and have many functions in connexion with 
agricultural ceremonies and funerary rites. They fall readily into a 
self-induced trance in which they are supposed to speak with the 
voice of their tutelaries or other spirits. The sickness or other calamity 
is usually attributed to an offence against an ancestral spirit or god, 
and propitiation must be made by a sacrifice of a fowl, pig or buffalo. 
Unwilling to deplete their own herds, the Saoras usually purchase the 
sacrificial buffaloes from their Dom neighbours, and this is a frequent 
cause of impoverishment and indebtedness. 

The book is largely an objective account of the religious ideas 
and practices, without much theorizing, but the author discusses the 
psychology of the shaman or shamanin’s ‘call’ and compares it with 
adolescent conversion in certain Christian traditions. He touches upon 
but hardly develops the question of the social conditioning which 
produces such disturbances. As Dr Margaret Mead has shown in her 
Coming of Age in Samoa and Growing Up in New Guinea, emotional 
disturbance of young people is far more a matter of social tradition 
than of anything inherent in the psychology of adolescence. 

The chapters of deepest concern to the Christian are those in which 
the author sums up the effect of their religion on the people, and their 
ethical ideals and values. Rather surprisingly, in view of the immense 
body of evidence to the contrary suggested by the book as a whole, 
he considers that the religion is not by any means entirely one of fear 
and that the spirits and gods, in spite of their insatiable demands for 
sacrifice, are often regarded with affection. Although the religion in 
no sense involves aspiration after goodness, and the gods are for the 
most part malevolent and grasping, yet some of the mythology indicates 
admiration of disinterested love as the greatest value in life. Only 
those who have an equally intimate knowledge of the people could be 
qualified to criticise this conclusion. What is abundantly clear is that 
their religion provides an absorbing interest for these humble and 
simple folk and that its destruction, inevitable as ‘civilization’ ultimately 
overwhelms them, will leave a great blank unless something better 
can be given them than the brash accoutrements of modern materialism. 


T. G. PLATTEN 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO ISRAEL 


L’EraT D’IsRaAbL. Par ANDRE CHOURAQUI. Collection ‘Que sais-je?’. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 156 fr. 1955. 


dig the foundation of the State of Israel in 1948 many books 
have been written about the country, often by visitors who stayed 
no longer than a few days or weeks. Some of these journals or travel- 
books are enthusiastic, others are critical—according to the personal 
sentiments and preconceived ideas of their authors. The present little 
book is of a different type. It purports to give facts and information, 
and it does so as objectively as can be, and sympathetically. The 
writer, still a young man, is a Jew, a barrister by profession and a 
historian by choice, and has recently published a general history of 
the Jews in North Africa. His booklet on Israel is divided into three 
parts, the first dealing with the history of political Zionism and the 
emergence of the State of Israel, the second with the creation of a 
new nation and the inner problems of the State, while the last is 
devoted to its economic development. Although no space is wasted 
on superfluous words, one cannot expect more than a survey in a book 
so much reduced in compass. However, one might have expected a 
little more on the religious problems, on the réle of orthodoxy in 
relation to the establishment of a democratic constitution and, in 
connexion with it, on the status of non-Jews and on some other 
burning problems. In spite of these defects, it is a useful book and 
may well serve as a first introduction. 


HANS KOSMALA 
JERUSALEM, ISRAEL 
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We draw our readers’ attention to an error in the statement of 
figures on page 81 of the January issue: The increase in the number of 
Roman Catholics in Indonesia between 1932 and 1952 was from 
approximately 300,000 to 800,000. 
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Tue Great Loocnoo. Clarence J. Glacken. 
of California Press. "50. 


NENS VAG 1 JAPAN. Sam Skdld. 
173. 


tM 
SMT, M1955 (4), 208-21. 
{Dim DENKWEISE DES JAPANERS. Paul A. 
Sawada. ZMR, 1956 (1), 28-47. 174. 


China 

MANDARIN ~~. — Cameron. 4 
334 pp. N.Y Rinehart. $3.50 
a: Michael J Joseph. 15s. 1955. 
outa to oo oer. a ae By) 
no group and committed to to no opinions. 

{THOUGHT REFORM IN COMMUNIST CHINA. 
Theodore Hsi-en Chen and er 
Chiu. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 195 
(Dec.), 177-84. 176. 

{THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN COMMUNIST 
Curna. Francis P. Jones. Far Eastern 
Survey (N.Y.), 1955 (Dec.), 184-8. 177. 

{THE Missionary Exopus FROM CHINA. 
a Lacy. PA, 1955 (Dec.), 301- 


¢Camna Heute: EmNice UEBERLEGUNGEN 
ZUR LAGE IM HINBLICK AUF DIE VER- 


GANGENHEIT. Ri 

EMM, 1955 (Nov.), 166-79. 179. 
tWas Muss GESCHEHEN, DAMIT CHINA 

wees 1? Ey. Binge EMZ. 1955 

WINDERT 4 

(Dec.), 161-7. 180. 

See also 240 from China 
260 2600 (Lessons = Mission) ; 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


ViictaGeE Life IN MODERN THAILAND. 


Pp. 
les : oa nal 


{THE Maayan ELsctTions. Francis G. 
Carnell. PA, 1955 (Dec.), 315-30. 182. 
TINDONESIAN ISLAM UNDER THE JAPANESE 
Occupation, 1942-45. Harry J. Benda. 
PA, 1955 (Dec.), 350-62. 183. 
?L’HuMANtsME INDONEsIEN. J. F. Rutges. 
a ne Monde (Bruges), 1955 (3), 
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tMIUInorITY PROBLEMS ~s INDONESIA. Justus 
M. van der Kroef. Far Eastern Surve 
Pe & & 8 = (Sept. ir “129-33: (Nov.), 
ma ok boy 262 (Church in Indonesia). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
Lig gag OF CONVERSION: THE IssuB IN 
InpiA. Charles W. Forman. IRM, 
1955 (Apr.), 180-93. 186. 
{CONSTITUTIONAL DEBATES IN PAKISTAN. 
I. nee Calder. MW, 1956 (Jan.), 


40-60. 
See also 153 (History of Malabar); 159 
gn in India); 271 


Martyrs); 258, 262a ( 
(Religion of an indian ‘Tribe 


Central Asia 


“Tul. athae thee: deuae © 
pp 0; y 
1955. 188. 
Included for American imprint. See review, 
IRM, Jan. 1956, 128-9. 

NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN Mon- 
GOLIA. Owen Lattimore and U: igge 
Onon. (Issued under the auspices of 
the International Secretariat, mgs: of 
Pacific Relations.) x+186 fe; 
= University Press. 5. 1985. 


Includes a translation from the Mongol of 
Sh. Nachukdorji’s e of Sukebatur, the Sun 
Yat-sen of revolution in Outer Mongolia. 


The Near East and North Africa 


THE CRESCENT IN Crisis. Nabih Amin 
Faris and Mohammed Tawfik Husayn. 
191 pp. Lawrence: University of 
Kansas. $4. 1955. 190. 


which ae ee 


THE Mippie East, Om AND THE GREAT 


4 NY i+500 

pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $7. 1955. 191. 
Sie crnaet of Gp comptes: tory of of Oe Se 
Middle East and its meaning in world affairs 

during the past -five 

tLes CHRETIENS ET LA PAIX EN ALGERIE. 
— : ante évéques de l’Algérie. Eglise 
e (Paris, Louvain), 1955 (Sept.- 
may 323-33. 192. 


ISLAM IN IRAN. Richard N. Frye. MW, 
1956 (Jan.), 5-12. 193. 


TADULT EDUCATION IN TuRKEY. Turhan 
Oguzkan. Educational Stes N age 
lo. 


$.S.m. nost’ ), 
195 (Winter), 275-82. 195. 




















Africa (General) 


THE AFRICAN GIANT. Stuart Cloete. 
xiv-+400 es i em: Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Absorbing 5 ae ere travel from the 
p> ay es the desert ae Gran of 8 the North, including, among 


Ps sae AND ARCHAEOLOGY IN AFRICA. 
Edited by R. A. Hamilton. 99 pp. 
Maps. London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
5s. 1955. 197. 

rt of a conference held in July 1953 at the 
Scho of Or Oriental and African Studies. 

New Hope In Arrica. J. H. Oldham. 
102 - P London: Longmans, Green. 

1955. 198 
oy Alicia andl 


Tue Dark Eye IN Arrica. Laurens van 
der Post. a PP a Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 1955. 199 

oT pg Btn 


Insipe AFricA. John Gunther. xxiii+952 
. N.Y.: Harper. $6. London: 
mish Hamilton. 30s. 1955. 200. 

Hailed by many reviewers as the most valuable 
in the author's ‘Inside’ series. 

¢SpmRirUAL CONFLICTS hs 4 Cuneo 

AFRICAN SOCIETY. 
spe ey Review ees 1956 (jan) ), 


{De AFRIKANSKA KRISTNA OCH KyYRKO- 
TUKTEN. Harald von Sicard. SMT, 
1955 (4), 235-8. 202. 

fArrica, Quo Vapis? A. L. Geyer. 
Tydskrif vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Jour- 
nal vf Racial so (Stellenbosch), 
1956 (Jan.), 74-82. 3. 


West Africa 
(From the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST. 
Annual Report by the Principal, 1953- 


1954. 73 pp. Edinburgh: Nelson. 
1955. 204. 
coral. ae. 5 THE SIERRA 


LEONE PROTECTORA’ enneth Little. 
_— (London), 1955 ‘aly 217-34. 


“nal MAN, AND THE LAND IN A NORTHERN 
Iso ViLLaGe-Group. W. R. G. Horton. 
— (London), 1956 (Jan.), 17-26. 


Some OBSERVATIONS ON RELIGIOUS CULTS 
» IN ASHANTI. Barbara E. Ward. 
(London), 1956 (Jan.), 47-60. 207. 
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bat rere 4 DE L’Ipée DE Dieu Fou LES 

BaLuBa. R. Van Caene hmes 

du Monde (Bruges), 1955 (3), 320-8. 508. 
See also 282 (Islam in W. Africa). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba River) 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NYASALAND AND 
NorRTH-EASTERN RHODESIA, 1859-95. 
A. J. Hanna. x+281 pp. ‘lus. Maps. 
London: Oxford University Press. 35s. 
1956. 209. 

A review is in preparation. 


PEOPLES OF THE HORN OF AFRICA: SOMALI, 
AFAR AND SAHO. I. M. Lewis. Edited 
by Daryll Forde. 200 pp. Maps. 
London: International African Institute. 
21s. 1955. 210. 

E aphic Survey of Africa: North-Eastern 
Africa, Part 1. 

THEADMANSHIP AND THE RITUAL OF LUA- 
PULA VILLAGES. Ian Cunnison. Africa 
(London), 1956 (Jan.), 2-16. 2J1. 

{MatTuriry AND MARRIAGE AMONG THE 
NORTHERN BASUKUMA OF TANGANYIKA. 
R. E. S. Tanner. Africa Studies. 
(Johannesburg), 1955 (3), 123-33; (4), 
159-70. 212. 


South Africa 
(From South of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 
— THE weigh Pa bse 
ogman right. 
Exposition Press. $3.50. 1885. 21. a. 
The wife of of eb a bishop of the African Methodist 
al Ch seh gives a = me of her 
South Africa. 
tCrimes RITUELS OU MEDICINAUX AU 
BASUTOLAND. G. Mabille. Le Monde 
Non-Chrétien (Paris), 1955 (Apr.-June), 
igs 214. 
KRISE SypaFRIKA. E. W. Nielsen. 
SMT, 1955 (4), 239-47. 215. 
{TIGHTENING ColLs: AN Essay ON SEGRE- 
GATION. Ernest Stubbs. oi prt vir 
Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial 
ied (Stellenbosch), 1955 (Oct.), 1-13. 


TKONTAK IN SUIMDELIKE AFRIKA, Enkele 
Gevolge en Kenmerke van die Proses 
E. F. Potgieter. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 
Aangeleenthede (Journal of Racial A ffairs) 
(Stellenbosch), 1956 (Jan.), 52-65. 217. 


Madagascar 


TMADAGASKARS FORSTE KRISTNE DRON- 
NING. Lavik Mason. NOTM, 
1955 (4), 210-18. 2/8. 
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America and the West Indies 

PROTESTANTISM AS A FACTOR OF CULTURE 
CHANGE IN Brazi. Emilio Willems. 
Reprinted for private circulation from 
Penang 7% mt and ry 
Change (U.S.A.), . Ill, No. 4, July 
1955, pp. ae 219 

HIGHWAY OF THE SUN. Victor von Hagen. 
320 pp. N.Y.: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$6. 1955, 220. 
ef ne iat © Se Capes Nan, cho Repel Red 

THE Tosa INDIANS OF THE ARGENTINE 
CHACO An ae report. 
William D. Reyburn. 84 El 
Indiana: Mennonite oo 


A report of work among mae Toba Indians, 
which is also discussed in no. 22/, below. 

TToBA CACIQUESHIP Recs THE GOSPEL. 
William D. and Marie F. Reyburn. 
IRM, 1956 (Apr.), 194~203. 22/. 

+RESPONSIBLE Socrery in LATIN AMERICA. 
E. de Vries. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1956 (Jan.), 172-7. 222. 

+THe Arms oF MeExico’s INDIAN POLIcy. 
Alfonso Caso. JInternational Labour 
— (Geneva), 1955 (Dec.), 514-20. 

TFUNDAMENTAL, ADULT, LITERACY AND 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN THE WEST 
Inpiges. H. W. 
Studies and Documents (Paris : Unesco), 
1955, Vol. 15 (whole issue). 224. 


The Pacific Islands 
(Uncluding pte) Guinea and 


A SoLomon IsLanp Society: Kinship and 
leadership among the Sinai of Bou; 
ville. Douglas L. Oliver. xxii+53 
Illus. Maps. Cambridge, Mass: as 
vard University Press. $10. 1955. 225. 

A review is in preparation. 
IBAN AGRICULTURE: A REPORT ON THE 
CULTIVATION OF HILL RICE BY 
reeman. 


THE IBAN OF SaRAWAK. J. D. F . 
xii+148 Pp. London: H.M.S.O. 
12s. 6d. 1955. 226. 

A review is in preparation. 


{Die MESSIANISCHEN KorERI-BEWEGUNGEN 
AUF NeuGuinga. S. Kooijman. EMM, 
1955 (Nov.), 180-8. 227. 

THE PHILIPPINE ANSWER TO COMMUNISM. 
Alvin H. Scaff. ix+165 Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press. 
$4. 1955. 228. 

Investigation of the rise of the Hukbalahab 
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movement and the mor, <.. § » defeat through 
{MOSLEM AND CHRISTIAN IN THE 

Pines. Chester L. Hunt. PA, 
(Dec.), 331-49. 229. 


Fields (General) 


Das ZEITVERSTANDNIS OSTASIENS, 
Gerhard Rosenkranz. Reprinted from 
Studium Generale (Berlin), 1955 (9), pp. 
577-84. 229a. 


Unirep STATES RELATIONS WITH 
pe Asta. Miriam S. Farley. a 

Y.: American Institute of 

aa $1.25. 1955. 230. 

Deals with the period from the time of the 
Chinese intervention in the Korean war to th 
end of French rule in Indochina. 

{@st-Asia1 STOPESKJEEN. Notto Normann 
Thelle. NOTM, 1955 (4), 198-209. 231, 


TPropuctiviry IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
. S&S. Tilles. International 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1955 (Dec.), 
496-513. 232. 
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V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, 1955, 
Vol. 56. Edited by Morris Find. xii+ 
682 , ge g --t Jewish Publica- 
boy iety of America. $5. 1955. 

The tercentenary edition of a record of events 
and trends in American and world Jewish life. 

ForEIGN AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1942- 
1952. Henry L. Roberts. xxii+-727 pp. 
N.Y.: Harper. $10. 1955. 233a. 

A selected and annotated list of nine thousand 
egy on international relations, covering entries 
See also German Evangelical Mission 
Year Book); 163 | (Gorm College of Gold Coast 
Report). 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


WEGE UND GRENZEN DES RELIGIONS 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHEN ERKENNENS. Géer- 
hard Rosenkranz. Reprinted from Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie und _ Kirche 
(Tiibingen), 1955 (2), pp. 225-53. 234. 

CONTRIBUCION EsPANOLA A UNA MISIONO- 
LOGIA AGUSTINIANA: Coleccion de Tra- 
bajos Agustinianos presentados a la Vil 
Semana Intensiva de Orientacion Mision- 
era celebrada en Burgos, del 8 al 14 de 
hie de 1954, dedicada al Obispo de 

Hipona con motivo del XVI centenario 
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de su nacimiento (354-1954). Secre- 
tariado de Semanas Misionoldgicas. 
206 sels ae Lo Instituto Es 1 de 

Javier para Misiones 
ly “955. 235. 

Papers ited at the (7th) conference on the 
science of missions, in celebration of the 1600th 
anniversary of the birth of St Augustine of Hippo. 

THe CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE. M. A. C, 
Warren. 144pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 
8s.6d. N.Y.: ibner. $3. 1955. 236. 


Investigation into the basis of missions, re- 
affirmation of the tals of Christian 
obedience to-day. 


and relation to the situation 

THe Gospet or Vicrory. M. A. C. 

Warren. 126 pp. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 1955. 237. 

L pete & Se etranen a Se Belts to the 
Galatians for the Christian Mission to-day.’ 

REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. M. M. 
Thomas and Paul E. Converse. 58 pp. 
New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents. 
1955. 238. 

A study booklet on the 
to-day, weltten | for the 
ference on the Christian World Mission, Ohio 
University, Dec. 1955. 

So Senp I You. Ruth Isabel Seabury. 
ix+111 Philadelphia: Christian 
Education +o $1.25. 1955. 239. 

A simple but vibrant statement of missions as 
the basis for life in the Church. 

*Ears TO HEAR’, LESSONS FROM THE CHINA 
Mission. Victor E. W. Hayward. 
la ye i 7g te House 


rn for we wd no. 1. 
+SYMBOL ORKYNDELSE. Prenter. 
NOTM. 1 1956 (1), 16-28. 5 
+tMISJONSTEOLOGIEN 1 ROMERBREVET. 
—- Dahl. NOTM, 1956 (1), 44-60. 


WHAT DOTH THE LORD REQUIRE OF Us? 
Carl Michalson. IRM, 1956 (Apr.), 
145-54. 241. 

{CHURCH AND EVANGELISM. H. D. 
—— IRM, 1956 (Apr.), 105-75. 
4 

MISSIONARY AND THE CULTURES OF 
Man. Robert T. Parsons. IRM, 1956 
(Apr.), 161-8. 243. 

tEucuaristig ET ApostroLaT. H. Denis. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1955 
(Sept.-Oct.), 334-46. 244. 

tLa DESTINATION UNIVERSELLE DE LA 
R&évELATION. Albert Descamps. 
Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1955 
Dec.), 416-34. 245. 

+FRAGWURDIGE VERKUNDIGUNG. Gottlob 

Schrenk. EMM, 1955 (Sept.), 130-3, 246. 


lise 
jOv.- 
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FERHEILAND. Gottlob 
1955 (Nov.), 162-6. 





+Curistus ALs ScHOp 
— EMM, 


TMISJON OG MENNESKEVERD. 
NOTM, 1955 (4), 193-7. 248. 

REFLECTIONS ON INDIGENIZATION. William 
Lash. Indian Journal of Theology 
(Serampore), 1955 (2), 24-9. Reprinted 
in NCCR, 1955 (Dec.), 471-9. 249. 


Finn Jor. 


tDm KIRCHENGLIEDSCHAFT. B. Posch- 
mann. ZMR, 1955 (3), 177-94; (4) 
257-68. 250. 


{Die FRAvU ALS SPENDERIN DER TAUFE IN 
DEN MISSIONEN. Sr M. Basildis Leippert, 
c.m.p. ZMR, 1956 (1), 16-28. 25/. 

{Dime IDEALE VAN ONS KERK IN VERBAND 
MET SENDINGWERK. J. C. du Plessis. 
ae ap vir Raase-Aangeleenthede (Jour- 
nal Racial Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 

1956 (3 an.), 66-73. 252. 


VIII. Missionary Methods 


Education 
TEACHING THE BIBLE, ESPECIALLY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A. Victor Murray. 
xi+232 pee. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 18s. 1955. 253. 

See review, p. 235. 
MAKE MISSIONARY EDUCATION 

youR SUNDAY gy 
Minn.: Augs- 


Burgess. Minnea hanstpots, 
burg. 35 cents. 1955. 254. 
P yon me $ to the Ten Study 


LIVE IN 
Andrew S. 


A com 
course * 


Nations’ 
See also / dult Education in Turkey 
224 (Fun: tal Bducation ia W W. Indies). a 
Christian Literature 
{TRacts THAT AtrrRacr. William A. 
a NCCR, 1955 (Dec.), 464-70. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
AupI0-VISUAL HANDBOOK FOR INDIA: RE- 
VISED EpITION. Edited by Donald F. 
Ebright, with an introduction Lv Raja 
Maharaj Singh. xii+335 Illus. 
pe one 37 Cantonment Ra: 
Visual Aids Committee Nu of 
India. Rs. 4. $2. 8s. rit 1955. 256. 
A review is in preparation. 
THE ‘TELEVISION-RADIO AUDIENCE AND 


RELIGION. Everett C. Parker ef al. 
xxx+464 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $6. 
1955. 257. 


eee Re Smee aS eas edd 068 vie 
vision programmes on the people of an American 
community. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE INDIAN CRUCIBLE. 
Eddy Asirvatham. xi+244 pp. Cal- 
cutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. 
Rs. 4. 1955. 258. 

See review, p. 219. 


{CHURCH AND SOCIETY IN JAPAN een. 
Based on a report prepared 
Social Committee of the 
N.C.C. of Japan. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1956 (Jan.), 143-53. 259. 

TL’Evéque DE SHANGHAI x? SES ENFANTS. 
Claude Larre. Eglise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain), 1955 (6), 403-15. 260. 

tLa Geste pE Mor cana Fie 7 


Eouse. J. A. thmes du Monde (Bruses) 4 
Tuges), 


1985 (3), 180-20 

+THE CHRISTIAN mac IN Mip-Java. 
Basuki Probowinoto. IRM, 1956 (Apr.), 
174-9. 26]. 

tLe Vinonees eg a DE DJAKARTA. 
F. van lise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain), 15955 Sept.-Oct.), 359-63. 


TTRANKEBAR BRENNPUNKTET. 
Lutherske Kirke i India feirer 250-0 

jubileum. Arno . NOTM, 
1956 (1), 5-15. 262a. 


big ete gage = 1 AFRIKA I DaG 0G I 
Mor Erling Danbolt. NOTM, 
1955 , 219-29. 263. 

+AKTENSKAPET SOM KYRKOPROBLEM I 
Arrika. Holger Benettson. NOTM, 
1956 (1), 68-78. 263a. 

{THe First A.t-INDIA CHRISTIAN HOME 
InstiruTe. John W. Sadiq. NCCR, 
1956 (Jan.), 22-8. 264. 

See also 177 (Church in China); 2/9 (Pro- 
testantism in Brazil); 242 (Evangelism in India). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE GOSPEL: A 
New Testament Study in the fran 


1955. 265. 


PR eee y= bmg the gh aner Testament euadins on fellow- 
therein presented on 


sun. Discusses some 
THE FOR “rie meus Pema age 
Newbigin. Indian J at. 
Theo: GSerampore) 1955 0), 1-1 
(The Memorial Lecture, so 
University of ana reprinted 
the Journal of Religion, Jan. 1955.) Oe. 
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INSTITUTIONAL ese AFFECTING UNITy 


AND DIsuNITY. alter G. Muelder, 
Ecumenical Review > call 1956 (Jan.), 
113-26. 267. 

TORIENTATIONS OECUMENIQUES ET THEO- 
LOGrE Pratique. Louis Rumpf. Revue de 
Théologie et de ee (Lausanne), 
1955 (4), 267-80. 

{VINGT ANs pOncundrane, age 
Maurice  Villai Rythme. 

Monde (Bruges), "1955 ( (3), 201-19. "28 

TN.M.S. AND THE CALL TO UNITY. 
cae NCCR, 1956 (Jan.), si 


tEvANsTON- Erupes. D. Li 
Irénikon (Chevetogne, Belgiam). 
(4), 363-95. 270a. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of India 
THE RELIGION OF AN INDIAN TRIBE. Verrier 
Elwin. London and Bombay: Oxford 
University Press. 50s. Rs. 25. 1955. 27/. 
See review, p. 243. 


TTHE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
MESSAGE OF CHRIST. P. Chenchiah. 
Indian Journal of er (Serampore), 
1955 (2), 18-23. 272 


aline. 
1955 


Islam 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY: A study 
of the interpretation of theological ideas 
in the two religions. Part ri ose") 1. 
J. Windrow Sweetman. x+ Pp. 
London: Lutterworth. 3ls. tf 4088: 


See review, p. 223. 

THE QUICKENING WorD: A Theologi 
Answer to the Challenge of I 
Laurence E. Browne. Cambridge: 
Heffer. 10s. 6d. 1955. 274. 

Peed i a, 
ex) 


the ‘cross * character which has 
much of the te hitherto. 
THE ROAD TO aimee Muhammad Asad. 


N.Y.: Simon and Schuster. $5. 
London: Max Reinhardt. 21s. 1954, 
compulsions that led him to become a Muslim. 
A review is in preparation. 

IsLtaM. Alfred Guillaume. re 
worth, England, and N.Y.: Penguin 
Books. 2s. 1954. 276 


A brief, penetrating study of the spirit of Islam 
ee es ae on ee ee 
world to-day. 
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UNITY AND VARIETY ke MusLiM CIvILIza- 
TION. Gustave E. von Grunebaum. 
sromoaeenne Studies of Cultures and 

ivilizations.) xii+385 "= Chicago: 
University of omg ally $6. 
London: Routledge, Kegan Paul. 21s. 
1955. 277. 

Evaluates the relations between the universal 
Muslim culture pattern and the ae local 
traditions of Islamic countries; first presented at 
the a Conference of lalacuiots at Spa, 
Belgium, in 1953. 

Ne a ei i ee 
Mijid Kaadduri. x+321 pp. _ Balti- 
more, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
$5.50. 1955. 278. 

A reconstruction of the classical ry theory of 

as well as principles and the rules 
governing Islam's relations with non-Muslim 
countries. 

tA TURKISH TEXTBOOK ON ISLAM. Helen 
forme. MW, 1956 (Jan.), 13-23. 


tA MUSLIM Mirror FOR Princes. Gerard 
Salinger. MW, 1956 (Jan.), 24-39. 280. 

{THE QuR’AN AND THE CHRISTIAN READER. 

I. Kenneth Cragg. MW, 1956 (Jan.), 
61-8. 281. 

{Dim CHRISTLICHE KIRCHE UND DER ISLAM 
Aa on cena Pr can ew Neu- 


EMZ, 19 1955 (Oct. ), S939; (De) ), 167- 


ecmenas DE UAsnears pu CORAN 

CHEZ AL-BAQILLANI. Bouman. Le 

Monde Non Chrétien (Paris) 1955 (Apr.- 
June), 154-71. 283. 

TtMESSAGE BIBLIQUE EN TERRE D’ISLAM. 
Evode Beaucamp. lise Vivante (Paris, 
Louvain), 1955 (6), 435-46. 284. 

See also 193 (Islam in Iran); 229 (in the 
Philippines). 


Judaism 


ANTISEMITISME ET MysTERE D’IsRAEL. F. 
Lovsky. 559 pp. Paris: Albin Michel. 
Fr. 1.150. 1955. 285. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHRISTUSZEUGEN AUS ISRAEL. Fritz Majer- 
Leonhard. 80 .. ry age Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M1 1955. 286. 


A selection from the — of some fifty 
Hebrew Christians which the author has made in 
recent years, designed to bring into sharper focus 
a pe element in ‘Christian witness out of 


THE SYNAGOGUE AND ITS PEopLe. Desider 


Holisher. 189 pp. N.Y.: Abelard- 
Schuman. $4.50. 1955. 287. 

The ste of the ms the life of be De, of 
el cateenicy come 
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{THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE Jews: 
AMBIGUITIES IN TERMINOLOGY. H. L. 
a IRM, 1956 (Apr.), 155-60. 

{La SrruaTIon Du Jupaisme. Paul Démann. 
Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1955 (Mar.), 
9-24. 289. 

tQUELQUES TRADITIONS DE LA COMMUNAUTE 
DE QuMRAN d’aprés les manuscrits de 
l’Université ecg Géza Vermés. 
a a Sioniens ( aris), 1955 (Mar.), 

(AIsraBL A EVANSTON. P.D. Cahiers 
Ca (Paris), 1955 (Mar.), 59-72. 


Phones DEUTUNG DES ™n'-NAMENS IN 
Exopus 3: 14. Ladislaus M. v. Pakozdy. 
aaa (Ziirich), 1955 (Dec.), 193-208. 


a: a AUS DEM brig VON 


QuMRAN. Kurt Schubert. 
Judaica (Ziirich), 1955 (Dec.), 216-35. 


PB Al ASCHER EHEJEH’ (Exop. 3, 14). 
Pfarrer Dr Schulze. Judaica (Zurich), 
1955 (Dec.), 209-16. 294. 

{Diz JUDEN IM HISTORISCHEN UND THEO- 
LOGISCHEN URTEIL DES SCHWEIZER 
REFORMATORS HEINRICH BULLINGER. 
Joachim Staedtke. Judaica (Ziirich), 
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For publication April 20 . . . a new book by 


J. B. PHILLIPS 
The Church Under the Cross 


‘There is a strong similarity in feel and atmosphere between 
the Young Church in Action . . . and today’s Church . . . in 
action in our own day and generation.’’ Thus J. B. Phillips, 
fresh from his vigorous translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
introduces this book which he has written at the invitation of 
the Church Missionary Society. 


From reports and letters sent from many parts of Africa and the 
East Mr. Phillips draws a picture of the Church living under 
the Cross. He introduces us to people living out their faith— 
sometimes in circumstances completely alien to our own, some- 
times in situations only tco familiar to us. 


128 pages. 74" x 5”. Cloth Bound. 8s. 6d. 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 ¥ 








FINDING 
THE 
CHURCH 


The Flying Angel Mission exists in order that seamen 
shall “‘find the church” in the ports to which they go 
both at home and abroad. 


This world-wide missionary work of the Church, now 
celebrating its Centenary, appeals for your prayers and 
gifts. 


General Superintendent: Rev. CYRIL BROWN, M.A. 


q THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 








4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
































MISSIONARY 

SUPPLUES exported Free of Purchase Tax 
Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping’ 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMPS) 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
CROCKERY STATIONERY 
CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Ete, 





PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No} 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed/ 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. | 





W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.I 














KNIFE AND LIFE IN INDIA 
T. HOWARD SOMERVELL 
Howard Somervell achieved fame as a mountaineer in the 1922 and 1924 
Everest expeditions. Though not so widely spread, his fame as a medical 
missionary is as great. In this book he presents the fruit of over thirty 
years’ service to India and her peoples. The writing is vivid and stimu- 
lating, salted with wisdom and common sense, packed with varied incident 
and experience, and permeated with a vigorous Christian faith and the 
spirit of service. 10s. 6d. net 


FOR CHILDREN 


IN THE BEGINNING 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


The Creation story retold in a fascinating way for children. Dr. Pilkington, 
a biologist, keeps to the Bible narrative and shows that this does not con- 
flict with modern scientific theory. The text is illustrated with some quite 
remarkable drawings in two colours. Limp 4s, Linson Boards 5s. net 
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